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Sester’s Picnic. 
In oz the ane West, not very far distant 


lization, may seen conspicu- 
par dl posted an advertisement which reads somewhat ag 


follo’ 

“ will be shown at the Town Hall, at the hours of 
seven, - and nine, to the gentry and work people, A. 
is called in French tasmagoria, in English magic. 
lantern. All sorts of birds, beasts, reptiles and a. 
mime—'specially the forked lightning seen in many parts 
of England, but chiefly in the East and West Tpgies ; 
also what we are, and what we is to be; namely, death as 
large as any human being—six foot high, with an hour. 
glass in his hand: and everything instructing and anusin 
to all ages and societiee, both old and the juvenile. [| 
hope you willall come. If you cannot all come, as many 
as can come; and nobody can t say it aint worth 
except he says it agin hisconscience. Boys and giris, for 
the sum of one penny; their honest working parents, for 
the sum of twopence; ,pentlemen and ladies, Sixpence 
each. God rave us all! 

AA enn nen ene 

Mr. —— coming home late one night from “ meeting,” 
bef ms t by : va tah a ra 

“Pretty time of night, Mr. ——, you to come home 
—pretty time, three o'clock in the morning; you, a re- 
spectable man in the community, and the father ofa 


“Paint three—it’s onl: 
always site till one o'clock. 

“My soul! Mr. ——, you're drank. 
morning.” 

* Tsay, Mrs. ——, it’s one. I heard it strike one as I 
came round the corner, two or three times.” 


ones TI heard it strike; council 


It’s three in the 


NEW BOOTS. 


‘* These boota were never made for me: 
They are too short by half. 
I want them long enough, d'ye see? 
To cover all the calf.” 


“ Why, sir,” said Last with # stifled laugh, 
“To alter them I'll ti 
But if they cover all the calf, 
They must be six feet _ wid 


VAN eS 


A stranger, aining with ital a party ata ii, had helped 
himself to the fi f meat that stood near him, and 
ing hungry, and moking no calculation as to the 
choicer dishes which were to follow, began to eat his slices 
of the plain dish with great gusto and voracity. 
“Och, an’ sure,” said an Irishman opposite, “ye don’t 
intend to throw away such a beautiful appetite upon one 
dish?” 


AAA RRA AAR 


Untophintented boy—Mama, papa e getting very rich 
isn’t he? 


Mama—I don’t know: why, my child? 

Unsophisticated boy—Cause he gives me #0 much mon- 
ey. Almost every morning, after breaktast, when Sally 
is sweeping the parlor, he gives me a@ sixpence to go out 
and play. 

Sally received short chores to quit. 


_— ARAL 


Monsieur de Setnigne was a determined due'l'st. 
Having quarrelled with « brother officer, thev agreed to 
fight out the dispute in the very room where it had taken 
place; when M. de Dalsaigues's adversary menaged to run 
him through the body and pail him against the door. 

‘Tt is all very well, sir,” said the transfixed duellist, 
with singular sang froid, “ but, pray how are you to get 
out?” 

A woman will cling to the chosen object of her heart 
like a um to a gui tree, and you cannot separate her 
without snapping strings no art can mend, and leaving a 
portion of her soul on the upper leather of her affections. 
She will sometimes see something to love where others 
see rothing to admire; and when her fondness is once 
fastened on a fellow, it sticks like glue and molasses to a 
bushy head of beir. 


Major Ben: Perley Poore eeaeel 4 to the Philadelphians 
rome days ago, on a trip from Paris to Pale tine, and, in 
the courre of his remarks, told a cool joke of a Yankee 
atsea. ‘ This individual,” said the major, ‘: was a Ver- 
monter, and iv the height of the gale, which la ted sixty 
hours, aud looked pretty dangerous, he came on deck, 
and coolly remarked that it waa lu: “ky he d'dn't own any 
stock in the a ( which had insured the steamer.” 


Farmers aa well as opuen oaahe to be classed among — 
genius irritable. for there is ne seaso” so fine, no cro 
abundant, but the farmer can find oe aewthed oe te 
A substantial yeoman of Hf 
lated upon the excellence of his hex iuet. ‘a the great 

and his brethren had to be grateful. “I don’t 
kuow that,” said he, “ what be we to do for bad hay for 
our cows?’" 





NR nes 


Sidney Smith's opinion of an oratorio is amusing, and 
certainly original The humorous divine had not much 
soul for music. ‘ Nothing * he says. ‘ can be more dia- 
gustirg than an oratorio How absurd, to see five hun- 
dred — Te like madmen about the Israelites fn 
the Red Se: 

aaasnas AAAs a aennnns: 
Boy with ragged trowsers and rimless bat, runs into a 
drug store with a dipper in his hand: 
tor, mother sent me down to the shoticary pop 
uicker’n blazes, cos bub'ssick with the picken chox, and 
pb wants a thimhlefal of polle golic in this din tipper, 
cos we hasn’t bot a gottle, and the kint pup’s got the 
bine wittera in't—got any?” 
NR een eee 

A Yankee ts aelf-denying, self relying, and into every- 
thing prying. He is a lover of propriety. piety, notoriety 
and the temperance sorlety. He is a bragzing. dragging, 
striving. thriving, swapping, jost!ing, wrestling, musical, 
quizzieal, astronomical, philosophical. poetical and erim- 
inal sort of character, whose munifest destiny is to spread 
civilization to the veseovest corner of the earth. 

ween 


Gentleman —Is ‘Mrs M. in 

Servant—No, sir, she’s A at home 

Gentleman—aAh, Tam sorry. as T owe ber some money, 
and have called to pay it. When— 

Voice from over the balustrade—O, Tam tn! 
sure IT am! Why, Sally, didn’t you know that? 
the gentleman to walk in! 


To be 
Ask 


wees 


anew 
“You will of course immediately join the mess, Mr. 
—,” said the ee tety to an ensign, on the day of bis 
arrival at the regiment. 
“ You are very kind. ‘sir, ”” stammered out the incipient 
hero, “ but the last promise which I made to my father 
was to avoid getting into any mess whatever." 


SRN Ne ee eee 


“Masea, Dandy Sam made comblunderum !" 

‘Well, what is it?” 

« Pose 1 shoot bullet troo deal board wid him pistol, 
what else I make beside round hole? 

“Give him up?” 

“ Why, I make a riddle” 

+e ANN AAR AA annnnsns 
Beantifnl is the love and sweet the kiss of » sister.— 
per 

Exvctly, and of a pretty cousin. too. Ifyou have not 
a sister or cousin, try somehody else's sister or consin— 
it’s all the eaine. 


The following is one of the toasts proposed at the 
recent Old Rachetor’s Celebration at Monticello: 
‘The Veteren Rachelor,—May he speedily secure a 
situation a2 ron-in law in seme respectabie fumily.” 
SN eet 
What ta the sh Bee, of a kiss?"" 
wo ‘ Reand. Tan 
* Not exactly: tt ie a-lip-tickle " 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long eetablished and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequaled pre sperity and popularity, 
has b-oome a “ household word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
meen be a weekly visitor to every American bome, 


= ie is Just such a paper as any ftuer, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

{C> It is printed on the duest satin- reustaced paper, with 
new type and in « neat and beautiful sty 

> It ie of the raammoth size, yet he vo adver- 
tiseaients in its eight super royal paces 

I> It is devot-d to news, tales. p ems, stories of the 
ea, discoveries, niiscollany, wit amd honor 





OG It is carefully edited b) WOM Bx mn, who hae 
sixteen years of editorial experience pin Boston 
D7” it contains io it large, we and deeply tate 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 


—oR, THE— 


RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. | 


A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—[continvep.] 


At the same moment the captain sprang to the 
cabin-door and locked it. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Captain Burke ?” 
asked Rupert. 

“Be composed, my dear fellow—and I will 
explain all,” replied the captain, calmly. 

“Composed! here is treachery!” cried Ra- 
pert—but before he could cry aloud, the captain 
springing forward closed his mouth with a pitch 
plaster, while Paul’s meditated outcry was as 
promptly averted by the same nefarious means. 
They could only glare defiance and indignation 
on their treacherous betrayer. 

“And now,” said the captain, coldly, “since 
you have asked me what this purports, I will re- 
ply that ‘all is fairin love, war and politics.’ 
*Tis my favorite motto. The seat you occupy is 
my own invention, and was designed and made 
expressly for your dation, gentl 
and to guard against prying curiosity, the parts 
of which it is composed were made at ten differ- 
ent places, and put together by my own hands. 
The iron bands which confine your arms and 
legs, as well as the semi-circle round your waists, 
are all worked by a spring and cannot be re- 
leased without akey. You are therefore fairly 
trapped. But this is not all. The settee rests 
on a platform which, by the operation of another 
spring, descends into the run, where I have com- 
fortable quarters provided for you. Now, my 
motive for all this is simply to keep you out of 
harm’s way. I bear you no ill will, gentlemen. 
Tam satisfied that you did not seek the company 
ofthe Bligh girls, nor presume on the service you 
had rendered them. Well would it have been 
for you had you never seen them. Rupert Gor- 
don—look not so fiercely at me—I warned you 
of your danger, but you would not take the hint. 
Those ladies shall never—mark my words—be 
yours. I do not say that I will take your lives, 
but one thing is certain, you shall never see Bos- 
ton again, if I can prevent it—and the means are 
surely in my power. No one knows of your 
presence here, but my faithful negro and my chief 
mate. Even my soft-hearted brother is not my 
confidant, though, as he sails with me, he will 
soon know it. This, gentlemen—is my first 
crime: God knows what may be my second. 
Now I will lodge you for the night. 
an hour.” 

He touched another spring with his foot, and 
slowly the settee and its occupants descended 
through the deck into the run. Captain Burke 
followed with a hght, and pointing out the various 
arrangements by turns, as he described them, said : 

“ Here are two snug berths for you—a table 
—washstand—ample stores of clean linen and 
other clothes—a small library of standard works ; 
in the deck overhead are several bull’s eyes 
to let light through by day, and the ventila- 
tion is good. All this I have arranged myself. 
You will perceive therefore, gentlemen, that I am 
no tyrant; my wish is to make you as comfort- 
able as the circumstances admit so long as we 
are shipmates. But mark my words—if you 
make any attempt to come on deck, I will swear 
to my devoted crew that you are ‘stow-a-ways” 
and will flog you within an inch of your lives— 
perhaps do worse yet. Your fate is in your own 
hands. When the pilot leaves, I will remove 
those plasters, and if you pledge me your honor 
to keep quiet, you shall have all the liberty I can 
afford you aud be supplied from my own table. 
To keep my secret, my second mate will be 
lodged in the house on deck, and will never be 
permitted to enter the cabin. Adieu for the 
present.” 

Wheeling the settee, which was on casters 
from the platform, he ascended and left the Gor- 
dons in the dark. Let the reader imagine their 
reflections at this most appalling calamity. Help- 
less, imprisoned, deprived for the present of the 
liberty of communicating with each other, no 
physical agony could equal in intensity the men- 
tal sufferings of the two brothers. But a few 
minutes before, they were enjoying liberty and 
love—now rudely torn from the world that had 
become so dear to them, with eternal exile, per- 
haps death, impending over their heads. Never- 





We sail in 


more to behold their native land! nevermore to | 


see those sweet faces that made earth a paradise ! 
nevermore to behold father, mother and friends. 
And as if, in bitter mockery of their gloomy fate, 
they distinctly heard the sounds of busy life on 
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CAPTAIN BURKE POINTING TO THE PLACE OF IMPRISONMENT. 


deck—the noise and bustle of making sail—the | 


lively songs of the sailors—the stirring orders of 
the pilot. 

“Crew on board, captain?” they heard the 
pilot ask. 

“All on board !” 

“ Off’s the word then.” 

“Lay aloft, men,” ordered the pilot. “Cast 
loose the topsails and to’gallant sails. Cast off 
the yard-arm gaskets of the courses, but hold on 
the bunts. Forward, there!” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Loose the jib, but don’t hoist it.” 

“Are you ready with the foretopsail ?” 

“All ready, sir.” 

“Let fall, then! Overhaul the buntlines, 
reeftackles and clew-lines, and lay down on the 
foreyard to light the sheets home. Sheet home, 
on deck. Another pull on the starboard sheet— 
haul—that’s you. Haul—pull—well, belay. 
Now, man the halliards and masthead ’er with a 
song!” 

And forthwith the tars struck up: 

‘©, let the night be e’er so dark, 
Or e’er 80 wet and windy, 


I will return safe back again 
To the girl I left behind me.” 


“Curse your love-trash!”” shouted Captain 
Burke. “Belay there, and give ‘off she goes’ 
or something else.” 

But they did not give him ‘ off she goes,’ hav- 
ing quite too much rum on board to endure 
snubbing at the wharf. 

“ Captain Burke,” said the pilot—“ the fellows 
will all bolt and tell you to goto Davy Jones and 
your brig, too, if you show your teeth already. 
Let me make sail—I know what I’m about.” 

“Well, then,” growled the captain, ‘make 
sail your own way. Come, gentlemen,” he add- 
ed, addressing a party of friends, and, among 
them his father, who intended to go down in the 
brig to the light. and return in the pilot-boat, 
“‘let’s go into the cabin.” 

The pilot, by dint of coaxing, put the tars in 
good-humor again, and both topsails and top- 
gallant sails were set. The brig was lying at tae 
end of Long Wharf, headed down the stream, 
the wind due west, a good breeze, and the tide 
flood. 

“ Hoist the jib! haul aft the sheet!” 

“ Haul in the larboard head-braces ! 
sharp!” 

“ Square the after yards!” 


Brace up 


“ Haul ahead by the line on the starboard bow!” | 


fg 


“ Ease off your stern-fast and spring! 

“ Midships the helm!” 

“Stand by as she sheers off to let go the stern 
fast |’ 

“Pull forward—haul !” 

“ Let go of all aft!” 

“ Starboard the helm a little!” 


She gathers headway, the bowline slacks ; | 


she answers her helm. 

“ Let go the line!” 

“ Lay aft here and square the head-yards—well, 
belay!” 

“ Let fall the foresail and haul both sheets aft!” 

“ Haul the jib down—loose the main royal!” 

“ Port the helm a little—there, steady as you 
go. Now, my boys, three cheers for your friends 
ashore.” 


Such were the various orders of the pilot, and 
on the last recommendation, three times three 
were given and returned ir, a tone of voice that 
Stentor might have envied. 

The bells were ringing nine o’clock, and their 
echoes were distinctly heard by the Gordons. 
The sounds ceased. Would they ever listen to 
those chimes again ¢ 

Every sound on deck, as we have said, was 
distinctly heard by the Gordons. Worse than 
all, there were at least a dozen men, separated 
from them by three-inches thick of planking, 
all of whom, with a single exception, would have 
rushed to their rescue, had they known their 
condition. The prisoners, rendered frantic by 
the thought, made furious efforts to release them- 
selves, or at least to make themselves heard— 
but all in vain; the precautions taken by their 
enemy had been too thorough ; they were utterly 
hopeless and almost choked. The cold perspira- 
fion stood in drops upon their brows, their hearts 
beat wofully and wildly, and the dark cloud of 
despair settled upon them, as they heard the 
pilot call out down the companion-way : 

“Come, gentlemen, bear a hand—our cruise is 
up.” 

Then a moment afterwards his voice was again 
heard : 

“For’ard there! Lay aft here and haul on the 
larboard head-braces. Brace up sharp! Haul 
aboard the fore-tack, and aft with the sheet! 
Hoist the foretopmast stay-sail !” 

Such were the orders of the pilot, and then, 
turning to the man at the wheel, he added : 

“ Port a little and let her come to the wind.” 

The after sails shook and finally lay flat aback ; 
the brig’s way was stopped ; she was hove to, and 
the pilot-boat, with her foresail down and jib- 





sheet to windward, was dodging close under 
her lee. 

“ Step down, pilot, and take a parting glass,” 
said Captain Burke, from the companion-way. 

The pilot did not require urging. He follow- 
ed the captain, and raised a glass to his lips, and | 
drank ‘ good luck to the Phantom of the Sea and 
her gallant captain and crew!” 

The captain took leave of his friends on deck. 

“‘Good-by, father. Give our love to the Blighs, 
and when you see the Gordons tell them I re- 
member them. Rupert’s a fine fellow—I’ll dig 
| up some Greek manuscripts in Smyrna for him, 
| if I can find any. Good-by, one and all. Now, 
| my boys, three cheers !” 





Three rousing cheers and one more were given, 
the pilot-boat sheered off and hauled her wind for 
Boston; the brig was put before the wind, and 
in another hour she had studdingsails ‘low and | 
aloft on both sides forward, and was walking | 
along at the rate of ten knots with a favoring 
| breeze and tide. 
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CHAPTER X. 


BROTHERS. THE TEMPTER AND 
od TEMPTED. 


THE 


| Ir was about midnight; overhead, the dark | 
|} blue concave with the stars dimly twinkling 
through the mists of ocean—below, the black | 
waiers, irradiated here and there with a phos- i 
| phorescent sparkle, over which the Phantom of | 
| the Sea rushed, like a bird of prey, with ex- 


panded wings. The long undulating line of 
coast was invisible, though the lights glittering 
here and there like fire-flies, told where the head- 
lands lay. The watches had been chosen and 
set, the wheel relieved, and the lookout placed 
forward, but Captain Burke and his brother still 
paced the deck in silence, neither appearing in- 
clined to commence a conversation. After walk- 
ing half an hour, Harry said, abruptly : 

“Come—let us go below. The brig’s safe 
enough now—and I wish to speak to you, but 
I don’t care to have that fellow (pointing to the 
man at the wheel) in my confidence.” 

The captain issued some orders to Redland, 
the officer in charge of the deck, and then de- 
scended into the cabin with his brother. 

“And now, Harry,” said the captain, as they 
seated themselves on the transom, “I am at your 
service.” 

“Brother, Iam wretched! In spite of her 
coldness and changed manner, I love Mary Bligh. 
I have struggled to subdue my passion, but it 
overmasters me, in spite of myself—and the 
thought that ’ere I return she may be married to 
that fellow Paul, drives me distracted.” 

“Ay?” said the captain, eyeing him sharply. 
“ Well—what would you have? Paul Gordon 
saved her life.” 

“So would a Newfoundland dog have done.” 

“ He saved yours, too.” 

“ Would he had let me perish.” 

“?Tis the fortune of war. You can’t compel 
a girl’s affections—and if she prefers that smooth- 


| faced boy to you—why let her have him and be 


happy, in Heaven’s name.” 

“ Richard—you drive me mad. I—I hate 
him!” 

“You hate him, ha! Well, there’s something 
like spirit in you after all. Now answer me one 
question. What would you do, if you had that 
same Paul Gordon in your power—would you— 
would you take his life ?” 


“Don’t jest, Dick, for I assure you I am 
serious.” 
“So am I. Serious as death,” answered the 


captain. ‘And I ask you seriously—you have 
spirit enough to curse and hate—have you to kill 


when the death of your enemy b neces- 





nad 
like to have him out of her way, that you know 
well enough. But I would not harm a hair of 
his head, so help me Heaven. Have I cursed 
him? Have I said I hated him ?” 

“Tt strikes me,” said the captain, coolly, 
“that you have, on more than one occasion made 
use of language resp g him unb gofa 
gentleman and scholar, and certainly not sound- 
ing like sentiments of unbounded affection.” 

Harry Burke looked at his brother, but with a 
wandering eye. 

“Paul Gordon is a good fellow—a good fel- 
low,” he muttered distractedly. ‘No, no—I 
wouldn’t harm him—I cannot hate him—but he 
must not have Mary Bligh—she is mine, mine, 
Richard.” 

“We are not thinking of harming him,” said 
the captain, grasping his arm. ‘ Now pay strict 
attention to what I a ae upon my soul, I 
think your intell ing unsettled. 

You would be glad if Paul Gordon were here in 
your power—would you not ?” 

“Yes, yes,” mutterel Harry, shaking off his 
brother’s grasp, but vainly endeavoring to free 
himself from the spell of his dark eye. ‘I may 
as well make you that answer, for it appears to 
be the expected one.” 

“Then have your wish!” replied the captain. 
“The Gordons are both on board the Phantom of 
the Sea!” 

“On board this brig!’ exclaimed Harry, 
“where ?” 

The captain touched a bell that lay upon the 
cabin-table. Seadrift, the black, instantly obey- 
ed the sammons. Captain Burke rose, and call 
ed his brother to his side; then pressing a spring, 
the trap-door descended, and while the negro 
held a light aloft, Burke bade his brother look 
into the abyss that yawned below. 

[see ENGRAVING.] 

Harry Gordon's glance shudderingly followed 
the direction of his brother’s finger, and he be- 
held, in an oblique line from the opening of the 
trap, the motionless and pinioned prisoners. 

After a moment’s pause, the captain placcd a 
paper and a key in the negro’s hands. 

“Tom,” said he, “ you remember my orders ?” 

“Yes, massa.” 

‘Well, go down there, and do as I bid you.” 

Harry sprang forward, but too late. The 
black had disappeared, and th» trap-door was 
again closed. He sank upon the transom almost 
fainting with emotion, too agitated to speak, but 
gazing wildly and piteously on his brother’s face 
which was lighted up by a triumphant smile, 
Captain Burke seemed to enjoy his treasures, 
but did not offer to break the dead silence that 
reigned in the cabin. After a lapse of time 
which seemed endless to Harry, a tap was heard 
on the cabin-floor; the captain answered it, by 
stamping his foot—the trap again descended, and 
Seadrift appeared, and delivered a paper to the 
captain. 

“All right, massa,” said the black. 

“?Tis well—you can leave us.” 

“ He has murdered them !”” exclaimed Harry, 
when they were alone again. 

The captain smiled. 

“ Why, Harry,” said he, “ you give me credit 
for being a thorough fiend. No, no—I haven't 
got to the shedding of blood yet.” 

He then explained all the circumstances with 
which the reader is already familiar in reference 
to the abduction and incarceration of the Gor- 
dons. The paper was a solemn pledge on their 
part to remain quiet and make no effort to come 
on deck, on their signing which, the negro had 
been commissioned to release them from their 
bonds and restore their liberty of speech. 

“And now,” said the captain, when he had 
concluded his narrative; ‘‘what do you think 
of it?” 

“That you have taken the first step towards 
the gallows!” exclaimed Harry. ‘“ What demon 











sary to your happiness ?” 

“T only know that lam weary and would be 
at rest. ©, brother—brother, but for your rash- 
ness in the bay, I should now be the accepted 
suitor of Mary Bligh.” 

“How? She loves this young Gordon.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“Nor L” 

“And yet you speak of hope.”’ 

“To the daring, nothing is impossible,” 
the captain. 

“Daring! Have I not pressed my addresses 
in spite of every rebuff, and forced myself upon 
the lady though she made no secret of her re- 
pugnance.” 

“You will not understand my hints and sug- 
gestions. Let me then ask you a direct ques- 
tion. If Pau! Gordon were at this moment in 
this cabin, would you feel easier *”’ 

“T hardly know.” 

“You hardly know! Have you no mind of 
your own—answer, yes or no?” 

“ Well, then—yes—yes, of course. I should 


said 


t 1 you to commit this outrage on the men 
who had saved our lives?” 

“Softly, my gentle, vacillatmg brother,” an- 
swered Captain Burke. ‘‘ You blow hot and 
blow cold in a breath ; you don’t know your own 
mind. Ihave simply dared to carry out pro- 
jects which dimly floated in your brain. I have 
but given fruition to your wishes.” 

But Harry continued without heeding him : 

** You have taken the first step—what will the 
second be? Do you intend to turn the brig into 
a pirate? What will our father think when he 
hears of it?” 

“Don’t be siarmed about the consequences, 
Harry. Only Seadrift, my chief mate, Mark 
Redland—both as true as steel, you and myself 
know those men are on board; and you see by 
the pledge they have signed, that they accept 
their captivity, and will make us no trouble on 
the voyage. Ican do what I will with them 
with perfect impunity. I could make away with, 
and give their bodies to the sharks, and none be 
the wiser. There would be two men leas in the 





world—and that’s all. Start not—I have not 
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yet made up my mind todo so darka deed. 
Nay, I may force them to resign their claims on 
the girls—to avoid the alternative of being sold 
into slavery at Smyrna—but there is time enough 
to think of their ultimate disposition. All I re- 
quire of you is silence; the rest I can work out 
myself.” 

“Tt is infamous—infamous!” said Harry. 
“T protest against the whole scheme, and wash 
my hands. Yours be all the guilt.” 

“And yours a share of the results,” said the 
captain, with asneer. “Harry, you are a wo- 
man, and like a woman you are governed by 
your heart and not your head. Take a man’s 
view of the matter. We are in love with two 
charming girls, who can never be ours while the 
Gordons stand in our way. Now I have removed 
them, or will remove them forever, if Ihave your 
consent, and my own bold deed sweeps fair the 
path tohappiness. Am I right, or the reverse ?” 

“Right? Monster! fiend!” cried Harry, 
springing up, “I willrush on deck, and denounce 
you to your own officers and crew, as a pirate, 
and—” 

“ Silence, sir,” said the captain, sternly, be- 
tween his teeth. “ Ihave an easier way of doing 
things than you imagine. For this peevish out- 
burst, Iam fully prepared—for I ansicipated it. 
Now mark my resolve. In an hour or two we 
shall probably be off Provincetown ; then I will 
run in and land the Gordons, who will be very 
happy to bid us good-by. You can tell them at 
parting, that you were the cause of their libera- 
tion, and they will thank you with suitable ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and me—no matter. In 
a couple of days they will be in Boston, where 
they will pour the tale of their wrongs and suf- 
ferings into the sympathizing ears of the Blighs, 
sweet angels! who, melting into tears, will hang 
about their necks and gaze the love that language 
cannot utter. What rapture to know that Mary’s 
soft face will nestle on the bosom of her lover, 
and her sweet voice murmur, ‘for my sake, dear 
Paul, have you suffered all this—O, how can I 
repay you!” 

“ Forbear, tempter !” 

“No, by Heaven! and you shall yourself wit- 
ness all this, and mere, for I will send you on 
shore with them; it is right your merits should 
be recognized. But for me—if the gate of hap- 
piness is closed on me, And by a brother’s hand— 
for me, the dark-rolling ocean! I will return to 
Boston no more forever! When I have dis- 
charged my cargo in Smyrna, I will arm the 
Phantom of the Sea, ship a crew as desperate as 
myself and turn pirate.” 

He stepped towards the companion-way, when 
Harry, springing to his feet, seized him by the 
arm, and looking wildly in his face, asked him 
whither he was going ? 

“On deck,” was the stern reply, “to take the 
studding-sails in and bring the brig by the wind, 
preparatory to landing you and your friends on 
the south shore.” 

“Stay, Richard, stay. Forgive me; I know 
how much you have risked for my sake. I am 
not ungrateful—but O, God! how can Ibe guilty 
of such an outrage? Brother, do not frown, and 
look so darkly on me! Do not shake me off— 
I'll go with you to the gallows. I wont say 
another word upon the subject, but follow blind- 
fold, whithersoever you choose to lead.” 


Here Harry sank upon the transom sofa, and 
burying his face in his hands wept like a child. 
Captain Burke gazed at hima moment with a 
smile of satisfaction, then mixing a glass of 
brandy and water, drank it off, lighted a cigar, 
threw himself back in a chair, and folding his 
arms, gave himself up to reflection. He had 
carried his point ! 

The subject which had led to the foregoing 
discussion was not broached again between the 
two brothers. Ten days passed—the brig was 
half-way across the Atlantic, and still the wind 
was fresh and fair. 

As for the Gordons, their agonies of anxiety 
at their capture, and of sympathy for the distress 
of their parents, and the tortures of those dearer 
yet to their young hearts, were long and heart- 
rending. But it is difficult to crush hope in 
youthful hearts. The free interchange of thought 
alleviated their sufferings, and they found con- 
solation for each other even in the midst of their 
strange misfortune. They could not bring them- 
selves to believe that the captain would attempt 
their lives; and once in their port of destination, 
they trusted that some chance of escape would 
offer. Thus, ina prayerful and resolute spirit, 
they passed the days of their captivity. Except 
that their liberty was restrained, they were not 
ill-treated, for Captain Burke, desperate as he 
had shown himself, was above maltreating those 
whom he had so foully outraged. 





CHAPTER XI. 


A STORM AT SEA. THE MYSTERIOUS COM- 
MANDER. 


Os the thirteenth day out, the brig was under 
close-reefed topsails and a reefed mainsail, seud- 
ding before a westerly gale. About eight P. M., 
the captain, who had been on deck nearly all day, 
went below to change his clothes, and take some 
refreshment ; but he had hardly swallowed a cup 
of coffee, before he was pitched headlong over 
the table, in company with the plates, cups and 
saucers: the brig had broached to! 

Springing on deck, his stentorian voice was 
heard ringing high above the wild raging storm, 
calling all hands. 

“ Lay aloft, men—quick! Bear a hand and 
haul in the larboard head-braces !” 

Before the order could be obeyed, a tremendous 
sea, black and wiathful, rushed over the quarter 
with resistless fury, and washed away Mark 
Redland, the chief mate, and the man at the 
wheel. The despairing cry they uttered was 
drowned in the raving of the tempest. They 
were swept from existence as instantly as the air 
bell breaks upon the wave. The captain was 
beaten down at the same moment and his leg 
broken. As he lay in the lee scuppers he shout- 
ed for help, and his faithful negro, springing in- 
stantly to his aid, made out to raise him, and 
carrying him below, placed him on a mattress. 














“Brandy! brandy!” he shouted fiercely, as he 
wrestled with his agony. 

Seadrift held the glass to his lips, and when he 
had swallowed a few mouthfuls of the stimulant, 
he was able to speak intelligibly. 

“ Seadrift, open the trap and send the Gordons 


up.” 
The black obeyed the order, and the two 
young men stood beside the captain. 

“Rupert Gordon,” said Burke, “the time has 
come to show yourself a man—else the Phantom 
is our coffin and the sea our grave. The brig’s 
aback and probably has sternway. I’m done for 
with a shattered limb. Go on deck and see if 
you can handle her as well as you did the whale- 
boat in Boston Bay. But mind—when you get 
her off before the wind—come below again. Put 
on this sou’wester. You, Paul, go with your 
brother.” 

No time was to be lost, and the generous young 
men sprang on deck, determined to do their ut- 
most to save the vessel and the crew. 

The Phantom of the Sea was, as we have said, 
a beautiful brig of 230 tons, built of the best 
materials, well-found and ably-manned. For 
reasons of his own, the captain had treated his 
crew with great kindness, so that they almost 
worshipped him, and were ever prompt in obey- 
ing his orders. She was now lying in the trough 
of the sea, her sails sometimes shaking, and some- 
times flat aback. The night was pitch dark, the 
wind high and squally, and the sea very rough. 
What could Rupert Gordon, a mere landsman, 
do with her under such circumstances? It was 
a fearful ordeal to which he was subjected. 

He could hardly keep his legs, far less encour- 
age the men by his sailorly bearing. He felt 
somewhat like a drunken man striving to appear 
sober. But the crest of a sea breaking over his 
head, roused him from his momentary reverie. 
From his long confinement below, he was able to 
see through the darkness with more distinctness 
than those who had been accustomed to the light 
of day. Casting a glance aft, he perceived that 
the wheel was deserted, and now, for the first 
time, ventured to speak. 

“Paul,” said he, addressing his brother, who 
stood beside him, “go to the wheel and put 
the helm amidships, while I go forward and. see 
what Ican do. I have often heard our father 
describe the situation we are placed in, and I will 
try to remember how he extricated himself.” 

While Paul sprang promptly to the wheel, 
Rupert reached the forecastle. The men were 
sheltering themselves from the sea under the lee 
of the galley and the long-boat. Another sea 
broke on board and completely flooded the decks. 

A strange enthusiasm seized on Rupert—he 
grappled the starboard swifter of the fore-rigging, 
and shoring himself against the bulwarks, felt 
himself every inch a man nerved to the occasion. 
In a bold, manly voice, that rang like a trumpet 
fore and aft, he sang out: 

“Loose the foretopmast-staysail, and stand by 
to set it!” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the ready response, and 
the next second, a man laid out on the bowsprit. 

“Let go the downhaul! Hoist away, and 
gather in theslack of the starboard sheet! Well, 
belay. Now lie aft, all but two hands, to tend 
the foresheets, and stand by to haul in the star- 
board head-braces, when I tell you.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

Rupert waited till the wind struck on the star- 
board bow, when again his clear voice was heard 
above the storm. 

“Let go the larboard foresheet, and gather in 
the slack of the tack. Haul in the starboard 
head-braces. Quick, my boys—quick, my hearties. 
Pall away for dearlife! Bravely—another pull ! 
Belay. Haul taut the larboard braces and make 
fast. Now lay forward, and haul aboard the lar- 
board foretack. Out with the larboard bowlines !” 

Never were orders more promptly obeyed by 
an equal number of men. The wind was now 
broad on the starboard bow, and the head-yards 
and foretopmast staysail had full power upon 
her. The main-topsail occasionally flapped and 
shivered, but just as it was about to fill, a sea 
struck the brig on her starboard quarter, and 
sent her up on the wind again, and all was flat 
aback as before. 

Rupert looked over the side. His heart bound- 
ed for joy—the brig had sternway, and still the 
foretopmast staysail lay flat against the stay. 
Raising himself to his full height, and in a com- 
manding voice, he shouted: 

“Port the helm! Hard aport!” 

“ Hard aport !” was the prompt reply. 

Gradually she fell off, the main topsail shivered, 
and then with a loud slap, like the report of a 
cannon, bounded from the mast and was full. 
The brig was turning on her heel. It was an 
anxious moment; would she come to again? 
No! for that instant a sea struck: her on the star- 
board bow—the foresail shivered—she was dead 
before the wind ! 

“Hurrah, my hearties shouted Rupert. 
“Let go the head bowlines! Ease off the fore 
tack, and haul aft the fore sheet. Square the head- 
yards. Right the helm! keep her dead before 
the wind. Hau! down the topmast staysail and 
stow it.” 

The headyards were squared, the foresheets 
hauled aft, and once more the lovely Phantom 
of the Seca was bounding before the gale. Ru- 
pert remembered hearing his father say that one 
of the principal causes of ships taking water over 
the stern, was their not carrying sail enough to 
keep them ahead of the sea, and though he could 
not judge of the strength of the spars to bear 
more sail, yet he concluded that the gale was 
not very severe, otherwise the canvass would 
have blown away. So, finding the sea often top- 
pled over the stern, he gave orders to shake a 
reef out of the main topsail, and one out of the 
foresail. Under this increase of canvass, she 
fairly reeled in the squalls and trembled fore and 
aft between the long rolling seas; but no water 
broke over her stern. 

“ How does she head?” inquired Rupert. 

“Due east, sir.” 

“Very well, keep herso. Relieve the helm. 
Go below, the watch.” 

“No, massa,” said Seadrift. ‘Call um aft te 
hab dere grog. »Cap’n Burke always gib grog, 
when de hands up.” 
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“Lay aft, men, and splice the main-brace !”’ 
shouted Rupert, and he was answered by three 
hearty cheers. 

The night was still pitch dark, and the squalls 
at times terrific, but the good brig bounded before 
them without shipping a drop of water. 

Before the hands mustered aft, Rupert and his 
brother descended to the cabin, and the com- 
panion-way was closed. The second mate, who 
was very superstitious, when he first heard a 
strange voice giving orders, was jammed between 
the long-boat and a water-cask, and was so ter- 
rified, that he had no power to extricate himself 
before the watch was set. He was, however, a 
good sailor, and, finding the vessel all right, 
took charge of the deck, but felt, every time he 
turned in walking, as ifa spectre were dogging 
his footsteps. 

Although all Rupert’s orders had been prompt- 
ly obeyed, yet no one could say he had seen him ; 
but the man who relieved the wheel, said the 
steersman was very pale, with long fair hair, and 
a sad expression of face. He could see this by 
the spectral light of the binnacle. 

The next day all was mystery among the 
sailors; no one could tell who took the vessel out 
of irons, yet she had been got before the wind in 
true seamanlike fashion. One old salt, the oracle 
of the forecastle, attempted to solve the mystery 
in this wise: 

“ You see, shipmates, the chief mate—not the 
one as was lost overboard last night—but Bill 
Higgins, as was took off by Yellow Jack at 
Matanzas—was a prime seaman, and Lord bless 
him! loved the Phantom better than he did his 
own wife—and she was a beauty, as some of you 
mayhap remember. Bill kept her rigged out as 
fine as a duchess from stem to stern—though it 
was hard-arned money throwd away, for she had 
no more heart than a belaying-pin. For though 
Bill hasn’t been under hatches more nor a mat- 
ter of six months, yet the very last time I was 
ashore, my eyes! if I didn’t see her crusing up 
Washington Street, rigged out like a judge’s 
yacht at a regatta—no half-mast color about her. 
Her pettymicoats stuck out all round by the help 
of these ’ere jiggamaries like lobster-traps, as they 
have hanging up at the millinery winders, and 
she spread a cloud of silk from deck to truck, 
with a bunnet no bigger than a ’baccer-box on top 
of her figure-head, and about three fathom of red 
ribbin towing over her stern—and so with a fresh 
coat of paint laid on, she was tryin’ to ship a new 
mate for another matrimonial cruize. But that’s 
neither here nor there. Bill’s aloft and happy— 
but it stands to reason he hasn’t forgot his old 
shipmates or his old brig. And it’s my opinion 
that his ghost was aboard of us last night and 
took command, for who but Bill could have 
handled the Phantom as she was handled, and 
put her before the wind without losing a spar or 
abolt of canvass? As for that chap at the helm, 
I think it must ha’ been the ghost of poor Jack 
Barclay—for they say he looked deadly white. 
And my word for it, shipmates—the mate and 
poor Jack would never rest quiet while the brig 
was in danger. Stranger things than this hap- 
pen at sea—and my word for it, it’s as true, what 
I’ve told yer, as the Flying Dutchman.” 

This explanation satisfied somewhat all of the 
crew, though none could account for it otherwise. 
All believed there was something very fearful 
about it; and at night they generally huddled 
together talking, to keep up each other’s spirits. 
At such a time, if a cat had jumped among them, 
it would have “struck more terror to their souls ” 
than a flaming broadside from a ship-of-war. 

Captain Burke was lying on a mattress sup- 
ported by pillows near the transom when the 
Gordons came below. 

“Rupert,” said he, “you have done well, 
though differently from what I should have at- 
tempted. I had intended to box her off with the 
head yards the other way, but I found by her 
movements, that you were right. You took the 
drift of the sea into consideration, which I did 
not, and set the foretopmast staysail, which I 
considered out of the question, for fear of losing 
some of the men, while casting it adrift. Now go 
below, and put on some dry clothing, and then 
come here again and see if you can set this limb. 
I don’t think it’s broken badly—but I am suffer- 
ing intolerable torture from it.” 

Harry Burke had been lying in his berth quite 
sick, and was more dead than alive, but when he 
saw the Gordons, he managed to crawl into the 
cabin and place himself beside his brother, not 
for protection, but to urge him to set them ashore 
at Gibraltar, and furnish them with the means of 
reaching home. 

“Go to bed again, Harry,” said the captain. 
“T shall act for the best. Go to bed—you can 
do nothing for me or forthem. I must be alone.” 

Harry reluctantly went back to his berth, and 
the Gordons re-appeared, Seadrift also being 
present, for he would not leave his wounded cap- 
tain. Rupert examined the leg, and said that it 
was broken, but could be easily set by the help 
of his brother. The two young men then went 
to work, forgetting for the moment that the sub- 
ject of their care was their mortal enemy, only 
remembering that he was a suffering fellow-being. 
The bones adjusted, the requisite splinters and 
bandages applied, Rupert administered a sooth- 
ing draught from the medicine chest, and advised 
the captain to be as composed as possible, and to 
drink no more brandy. 

“Rupert,” said Captain Burke, “I have much 
to Say to you—but not now—you are too weak. 
Why did you cross my path to happiness? But 
all may yet be well. Renounce your hopes, 
give me your written pledge ,to abandon Susan 
Bligh, and the moment we reach Gibraltar you 
are free.” 

“‘T will never yield to compulsion,” answered 
Rupert. “If, after what has passed, you have 
still the heart to» pursue us relentlessly, do so at 
your peril. Justice will surely overtake you.” 

The captain sighed either from pain or remorse. 

“Go,” said he—“‘leave me. Return to your 
quarters. Remember at least that your lives are 
secure. Seadrift, put up the pistols.” 

Rupert turned at this remark, and saw the 


black standing with a pistol at fall cock in each | 


hand, his forefingers on the triggers. 
“You see,” said the captain, with a faint smile, 
and speaking with difficulty, “that the guilty 





are always suspicious and cowardly. I thought 
you might kill me, for I deserved to die by your 
hands, so I armed the black to defend me. Go 
below, gentlemen, I’ll see you again to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XII 
DOMESTIC SORROWS. 


“’Stan! ’Siah!”’ exclaimed Miss Hepzibah 
Butterworth, one morning, at the Maintop, as 
she entered the kitchen—‘‘suthin’ dreadfle’s 
goin’ on up stairs. Miss Gordon’s hed a faintin’ 
fit—and the Capn’s stormin’ like a ravin’-distract- 
ed rooster, and I can’t find out what it’s all about, 
though I listened at the key-hole.” 

“Matter! matter enough, I reckon. They’ve 
got bad news,” answered Mr. Josiah Slocumb. 

“Bad news! du tell!” 

“ Wall, I’m goin’ to tell, if you’ll give a feller 
achance. They jest found out that the young 
men’s among the missin’! I see the messenger 
myself. We thought it strange that a fortnight 
had passed and they had not been here—for you 
know they comes reg’ler once a week. But then 
they’re so stiddy—the old cap’n and his wife 
didn’t feel much worried abeout it—specially since 
they’re courtin’, you know, and of course want 
most all their spare time to be with their sweet- 
hearts.” 

“TI don’t know nothin’ abeout courtin’, 
’Siah,” said Miss Hepzibah, bridling up. 

“Tshouldn’t think you did, to look at you,” 
answered Mr. Slocumb, drily. 

“You're a brute, ’Siah.” 

“ Wall, as I was sayin’ when you interrupted 
me, as you allers do, Miss Hepzibah, this morn- 
in’ comes word that Mr. Rupert haint reported 
himself at college—and that Mr. Paul haint been 
seen in town—and Mr. Bligh and their sweet- 
hearts don’t know nothin’ abeout him—and, in 
short, they’ve disappeared.” 

“And what do you think, ’Siah ?”’ 

“ Think ! why I think they’ve been murdered !”” 
answered ’Siah, coolly. 

Miss Butterworth uttered a shriek, and fell 
into a chair, exclaiming that she was about to 
faint. 

Slocumb seized the tea-kettle, his usual resort 
in such cases, and was preparing to administer 
a douche-bath of boiling water, when the lady 
instantly revived, and expressing her opinion 
that her companion was a brute, burst into tears. 

In the meantime, a scene of great distress was 
enacted inthe parlor, The alarming intelligence 
just received had thrown Mrs. Gordon into a 
nervous crisis from which she was slowly recov- 
ering. The captain, distressed at the information 
he had received, was also alarmed at the condi 
tion of his wife. 

“ Dear Margaret,” said he, “cheer up, I beg 
you. This may only be a boyish freak. They 
may have gone off on some tramp. Rupert may 
have got into some scrape at college—” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Gordon, wringing her 
hands: “my heart tells me too truly that some 
terrible evil has befallen them. They are 60 
good and true and kind, they would never give 
us a moment’s uneasiness.” 

“ Well—what could have happened to them ? 
If any accident, we should have heard of it. The 
whole affair is a mystery. But if you promise 
me to keep up your spirits while I am gone, 
Margaret, I’ll go directly to Boston, and make 
inquiries. I feel confident that I shall bring you 
back good news.” 

Mrs. Gordon dried her eyes, smiled faintly, 
and urged her husband’s immediate departure ; 
but when he had left her alone, she sank back on 
the sofa in a paroxysm of agony. Her fore- 
bodings had instantly connected the absence of 
her sons with the enmity of Mark Redland. Too 
well she knew that he was capable of crime, 
perhaps of the darkest crime. He had vaguely 
menaced her with evil—she dreaded some blow 
athis hand, but knew not where it would strike. 
At his first appearance a shadow had fallen on 
her heart, and it lay there now like a bar of iron. 
Redland, if any one, knew where her children 
were. She would seek him—at the sacrifice of 
all her property, she would extort information 
from his lips. And yet her heart died within her 
when she remembered how deaf he had teen to 
her entreaties and her offers, when she sought a 
clue to a being as dear to her heart as Rupert 
and Paul. And then where in the wide and in- 
tricate world of the city was she to find him? 
No matter—the effort should be made—even had 
she to thread every street and enter every den of 
the city. If her husband came back without 
positive information, she resolved to leave her 
home and not return to it until she had obtained 
satisfaction of the mysterious personage, who was 
by some dark tic bound to her existence. 

In the meantime the captain had started for the 
city in his chaise. The first place he called at, 
was the Marlborough Hotel. He ascertained 
that, a fortnight before, his sons after eating sup- 
per, had gone out, leaving their room unlocked, 
and had not since returned. As they were irre- 
gular boarders at the hotel, this had not excited 
much surprise. But to Captain Gordon, the cir- 
cumstance was very alarming. 

From the hotel, he went to the Blichs. The 
young men had not been there since the evening 
on which they were missed from their boarding- 


place. The captain concealed the circumstance | 
. sae | 
of their absence from home, and the suspicions | 


attached to it from the young ladies, and forcing 
himself to assume a tone of gayety, he assured 
them that they would soon see his sons with a 
satisfactory explanation of their inattention. 

But from Colonnade Row to Mr. Bligh’s 
counting-room the stricken father drove with 
furious speed. Mr. Bligh received him with a 
very grave face. 

“TI see,” said the captain, “that you gress 
what brings me here ?” 

“Your sons,” replied Mr. Bligh, with a voice 
of suppressed emotion. 

“ Yes—you knew of their disappearance ?” 

“T was not aware of it till recently.” 

“ Have you eny tidings of them ?” 

“ My good old friend,” said Mr. Bligh, eva- 
sively—‘ you have a brave and manly heart” 

“But a father’s heart, Mr. Bligh—and you 
know how I must feel—for you have daughters.” 
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had been my own. They were to have been 
mine.” 

“ Were to have been! you speak as if all hope 
were gone ?”” 

“There may be hope yet.” 

“For God’s sake, tell me all you know ?” 

Mr. Bligh grasped his friend’s hand, and paus- 
ed fora moment to master the emotions that 
nearly choked him. At last he said: 

“T knew not that Rupert and Paul were miss- 
ing until this very morning. I even confess that 
I was vexed at their not coming to my house. 
This morning, however, I chanced to see a hand- 
bill posted on the wharf.” 

‘A handbill !”’ 

“Yes. It was signed by the captain of 
Southshore schooner, and was an advertisement 
of a boat that he had picked up on his passage to 
Boston.” 

“A boat! The description!” gasped Captain 
Gordon. 

“Tt was a whaleboat—water-logged !” 

“A whaleboat! Tell me where it lies! I must 
see it instantly.” 

“Alas!” said Mr. Bligh, “Ihave seen it—I 
identified it. It was your sons’ boat.” 

Captain Gordon was almost paralyzed at this 
intelligence. He shook—that strong man shook 
like an aspen—until at last a shower of tears 
burst forth—he wept like a child. 

“The whaleboat that I gave them—that I 
taught them to sail! O, why did I tempt them 
to leave the dry land? Why did I disregard the 
entreaties of their mother, her intelligent‘ fore- 
bodings, and tempt them to trust the treacherous 
sea?” 

“But nothing is certain of their fate. They 
may have been capsized, and picked up by some 
outward-bound vessel,” urged Mr. Bligh. 

“You tell me to hope against hope. There 
has been foul play. They were both good 
swimmers—and theirs was a lifeboat—you 
couldn’t siak her. They would have swam for 
her at once. But then, who knows? Chilled 
and exhausted, their strength may have failed 
them. What is to be done? And how shall I 
break this to their mother?” 

“Do not despair,” said Mr. Bligh. “ Provi- 
dence may yet bless you with good news. In this 
distressing case, I have done already all that was 
to be done. I have offered a large reward for 
news of the dear boys, with a description of their 
persons, giving my address. I have sent this 
to all the papers, and distributed handbills in 
every direction. Let us pray that our efforts may 
be crowned with success.” 

Captain Gordon wrung his friend’s hand. 

“You have acted like a brother,” said he— 
“but alas! I see little room forhope. 1 fear me 
Iam a childless man.” 

It was a bright, sunshiny day, and yet how 
long and gloomy seemed Captain Gordon’s ride 
from Boston to Dorchester. In the illogical 
confusion of our sorrows, we seem ever to ex- 
pect a sympathy from nature—sunshine when we 
rejoice, and clouds and showers when we monrn. 
The brightness of a summer-day seems a bitter 
mockery to a stricken heart. 

The mournful father dreaded his arrival at his 
desolate threshold. How could he reveal to that 
fond watcher by the hearthstone the news that 
had filled his own strong heart with agony, and 
that would grieve hers to the core? Gently, and 
mingled with assurances that he did not feel, he 
broke the sad intelligence to the poor mother, 
but her agony would know no comfort. No ray 
of hope penetrated the darkness of her despair, 
She sank beneath the blow, and the house, so 
lately the abode of peace and joy, was filled with 
lamentation! Without bright sunshine, the bloom 
of flowers, and the melody of birds—within 
the darkness of the grave itself. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.) 
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ETIQUETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 


We have a great admiration for ladies—in fact, 
we mey be said to partially adore them. We 
are ever ready on a muddy day 10 rush to the 
curb-stone, snatch up the darling infant pet from 
the hesitating mama’s side—and, regardless of 
the mire, wade ankle deep to the other side. Fre- 
quently we receive the thanks of the lady; but, 
to the sex’s shame be it said, there are some who 
look upon any of the politeness or extra civilities 
of life as unworthy ot even a nod of gratitude. 

We happened to have the farthest seat ina 
Tenth Street omnibus the other day, and, of 
course, with our usual politeness, took every op- 
portanity of serving the ladies sitting towards the 
door. When they wished to retire, we took es- 
pecial pains to hand their money and tickets 
through the hole to the driver. At length, one 
of the lady passengers pulled the string; we 
immediately reached over our hand, received her 
money, and passed it, as usual, to the driver. 

‘The lady got out, walked round to the front 
of the omnibus, and very coolly asked the driver : 

“ Did you receive that money?’ 

Shade of Blessington! ‘Ihe rest of the passen- 
gers turned their heads to hide their smiles—we 
dropped ours to conceal our blushes.—New York 
Mirr ur. 
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PECULIARITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


“Tn 1794 the celebrated Talleyrand was in the 
United States. While on a visit to the city of 
New York, he frequently dined at the table of a 
lady who was much amused with his singular 
manners. She descrived him as having been 
lame, possessing an intelligent countenan« ¢, with 








| long light hair, parted in the centre of his fore head, 


and & very expressiveeye. He would sometimes 
during dinner, rest bowu of his elbows on the 
table, supporting his face between his hands, and 
carry Of 4 conversation with his mouth so full 
that he could scarcely articulate. She also said 
that he would oftenumes cut up all the meat on 
his plate into small pieces, press piece afier piece 
upon his fork until the prongs were full, then 


thrust it into his mouth, and clo-ing his teeth, 
pull atthe fork until it left every piece in his 
| capacious jaws.” We should judye that Talley- 


rand was one of that class of full grown boys, who 
“come up”’ instead of being “ brought up.’ —Life 


| of Talleyrand 
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(Written for The Piag of our Union.) 
SPRING, 


we awe 
She comes: I drink her fragrant breath, 
From regions of eternal bloom ; 
And myriad— myriad forme of death 
Awake and smile, where all was gloom, 


Her showers vpon the mountains lay, 
And leaves are born, to bless the boon ; 

Among the rooks the streamlets play, 
And chant anew the olden tune. 


The violet In her cradle: bed 

Is nurtured by the sheltering grass; 
The lily leans her graceful bead 

Upon the lakelet's brow of glass 


The sephyr whispers in the pines, 
Whose foliage by ite wings is stirred ; 
And busy, in the clustering vines, 
Are murmuring bee and singing bird. 


Fair children play along the @ream, 
And, shouting, wade its shallow side; 
Their baby *‘ boats,’’ like life's young dream, 
Pasa stilly down the glimmering tide 


O, every sound of earth and alr, 
And every pulse of life renewed, 
New pledges of ‘ Our Father's" care, 
Declare anew that God is good. 


The breath of Spring steals softly in, 
Adown the city's crowded streeta,— 

To me—the weary heart within ” 
More gently throbs—more gladly beatae. 


As vines up-climb the crumbling wall, 
Amid the city’s dust and smoke, 

So friendship's tendrils eweetly fall 
Around the heart unkindness broke. 


The vine doth clasp the wall of stone; 

And hides the break she may not heal— 
So comes to me an under-tone,— 

A low, sweet volee, from hearts that feel. 





| 


Thank God—it Is a blessed thing! 
That, in this changeful world of ours, 
There yet is one perpetual spring, 
Of green affection's fragrant flowers. 
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THE HUSBAND'S LESSON, 
| 
| 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE, 


“Gracious heavens! isn’t supper ready yet? 
And I've waited half an hour longer than usual ; | 
I never did see such shiftless works ;” and the 
speaker, a strong, healthy-looking man, jerked a 
chair up to the stove and throwing himself into 
it, buried his face in his hands, as though he were 
deep in a sulky fit. 

The woman—the wife—for it was she whom he , 
had addressed, sat on a low rocker, with a two 
year old child folded to Ler bosom, to whom she 
was singing sweet lullabies, her foot, meanwhile, 
gently touching the cradle in which, in what 
seemed a fitful slumber, lay a babe of six months, | 
Her dress was pinned up about her, a wide check 
apron nearly enveloped lrer delicate figure, an old 
hood covered her head, her sleeve were ro}led up 
and her whole appearance indicated that she had , 
just passed through a day of laborious toil. She 
looked very pale and careworn, and even sick, 
and a close observer might have seen tear drops 
stealing down her cheeks at the rude speech of 
her husband. 

After about five minutes’ silence, Mr, Lee raised 
his head and asked in that peculiarly hateful 
tone which some men can assume when it is their 


will, “ Are we to have any supper, to-night? If | 


we are, I would like to know when. My business 
doesn’t allow me to waste over an hour at atime 
waiting for my meals.” 

Choking down, the sob which struggled for 
utterance, Mrs. Lee answered very sweetly, “ As 
soon as 1 can lay Georgie down, I will get the 
supper on the table. He has been very worri- 
some all the afternoon, waking up the baby as 
fast as I put her asleep, and I thought the quickest 
way was to give him his supper, and undress him 
and put him to bed, 1 am sorry to keep you 
waiting.” 

“ The same old story,” muttered her husband. 
“T wonder what women would do, if they hadn't 
a child for a scape-goat. I can’t imagine what 
on earth makes our children so cross. I am 
eure they don’t get it from my side of the house, 
for I am always good-natured myself, except 
when things go on in this way at home, and a 
saint would swear then, 1 know.” 

Every word, low as it was breathed, sank into 
the wife's heart ; so deeply, too, that she had no 
power to say, what was the truth indeed, that her 
children were only cross when she had to neglect 
them, as she was obliged to on washing days; 
nor did she add, what she might with equal truth 
have done, that if ber husband would only tx 
the same good natured and obliging man et home 
that he was abroad, her life would be an anthem 
instead of a dirge, and his a blessing where it wa» 
now too ofien a curse. 

“ Gracious!” continued he, as opening the 
sink-room door, he spied a clothes basket fall of 
snow-white garments just ready for the line, an: 
a tab of calicoes in the rinse, “ isn't your washing 
out yet? Whaton earth have you been abou 
today? Seems to me, you're growing lazy; you 
used to get through at noon. 1 declare, if thing 
0 on in this way mach longer, I shall wish 
had lived in my father’s time, when women wer 
women and not doll abies, I know my mothe 
never had Aer washing round ull dark night. It 
enough to discourage any man.’ And again b 
jerked up his chair, threw himeelf into it, an 
buried his scowling face in bis hands, 

If Mre. Lee had been what is called a womar 
of spirit, she would have retaliated roundly o 
her husband. She would have tid him that bi 
mother was a strong, healthy woman, with neve 
a day's tickness w breek down her comstitutior 
and instead of having three children—all babi 
together—to atteod two, rhe was never bless 
with bat one solitary child; that on washing 
days, his father, or the hired man always staid » 
home and pamped her water, put on ber boiler 
pounded the clothes, bung out the line, emptie 
the tale, and took up with a cold dinner and > 
bread and milk sepper. But imetead, the wif 
who was one of thuee gentle women who this 
sobmiowon to « hashand’s will the wisest cours 
only anewered calmly that she bad worked ha 
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“And your sons were as dear to me, as if they 
had been my own. They were to have been 
mine.” 

“ Were to have been! you speak as if all hope 
were gone ?” 

“There may be hope yet.” 

“For God’s sake, tell me all you know ?” 

Mr. Bligh grasped his friend’s hand, and paus- 
ed fora moment to master the emotions that 
nearly choked him. At last he said: 

“knew not that Rupert and Paul were miss- 
ing until this very morning. I even confess that 
I was vexed at their not coming to my house. 
This morning, however, I chanced to see a hand- 
bill posted on the wharf.” 

A handbill !”” 

“Yes. It was signed by the captain of a 
Southshore schooner, and was an advertisement 
of a boat that he had picked up on his passage to 
Boston.” 

“A boat! The description!” gasped Captain 
Gordon. 

“It was a whaleboat—water-logged !” 

“A whaleboat! Tell me where it lies! I must 
see it instantly.” 

“Alas!” said Mr. Bligh, “Ihave seen it—I 
identified it. It was your sons’ boat.” 

Captain Gordon was almost paralyzed at this 
intelligence. He shook—that strong man shook 
like an aspen—until at last a shower of tears 
burst forth—he wept like a child. 

“The whaleboat that I gave them—that I 
taught them to sail! O, why did I tempt them 
to leave the dry land? Why did I disregard the 
entreaties of their mother, her intelligent‘ fore- 
bodings, and tempt them to trust the treacherous 
sea?” 

“But nothing is certain of their fate. They 
may have been capsized, and picked up by some 
outward-bound vessel,” urged Mr. Bligh. 

“You tell me to hope against hope. There 
has been foul play. They were both good 
swimmers—and theirs was a lifeboat—you 
couldn’t sink her. They would have swum for 
her at once. But then, who knows? Chilled 
and exhausted, their strength may have failed 
them. What is to be done? And how shall I 
break this to their mother?” 

“Do not despair,” said Mr. Bligh. “ Provi- 
dence may yet bless you with good news. In this 
distressing case, I have done already all that was 
to be done. Ihave offered a large reward for 
news of the dear boys, with a description of their 
persons, giving my address. I have sent this 
to all the papers, and distributed handbills in 
every direction. Let us pray that our efforts may 
be crowned with success.” 

Captain Gordon wrung his friend’s hand. 

“You have acted like a brother,” said he— 
“but alas! I see little room forhope. I fearme 
Iam a childless man.” 

It was a bright, sunshiny day, and yet how 
long and gloomy seemed Captain Gordon’s ride 
from Boston to Dorchester. In the , illogical 
confusion of our sorrows, we seem ever to ex- 
pect a sympathy from nature—sunshine when we 
rejoice, and clouds and showers when we monrn. 
The brightness of a summer-day seems a bitter 
mockery to a stricken heart. 

The mournful father dreaded his arrival at his 
desolate threshold. How could he reveal to that 
fond watcher by the hearthstone the news that 
had filled his own strong heart with agony, and 
that would grieve hers to the core? Gently, and 
mingled with assurances that he did not feel, he 
broke the sad intelligence to the poor mother, 
but her agony would know no comfort. No ray 
of hope penetrated the darkness of her despair. 
She sank beneath the blow, and the house, so 
lately the abode of peace and joy, was filled with 
lamentation! Without bright sunshine, the bloom 
of flowers, and the melody of birds—within 
the darkness of the grave itself. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED.| 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication, or at any of the periodical depots.) 





ETIQUETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 


We have a great admiration for ladies—in fact, 

we may be said to partially adore them. We 
are ever ready on a muddy day io rush to the 
curb-stone, snatch up the darling infant pet from 
the hesitating mama’s side—and, regardless of 
the mire, wade ankle deep to the other side. Fre- 
quently we receive the thanks of the lady; but, 
to the sex’s shame be it said, there are some who 
look upon any of the politeness or extra civilities 
of life as unworthy ot even a nod of gratitude. 
; We happened to have the farthest seat ina 
Tenth Street omnibus the other day, and, of 
course, with our usual politeness, took every op- 
portunity of serving the ladies sitting towards the 
door. When they wished to retire, we took es- 
pecial pains to hand their money and tickets 
through the hole to the driver. At length, one 
of the lady passengers pulled the string; we 
immediately reached over our hand, received her 
money, and passed it, as usual, to the driver. 

The lady got out, walked round to the front 
of the omnibus, and very cvoily asked the driver : 

“ Did you receive that money ?’ 

Shade of Blessington! ‘The rest of the passen- 
gers turned their heads to hide their smiles—we 
dropped ours to conceal our blushes.—New York 
Mirror. 





+ >— 
PECULIARITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


“Tn 1794 the celebrated Talleyrand was in the 
United States. While on a visit to the city of 
New York, he frequently dined at the table of a 
lady who was much amused with his singular 
manners. She descrived him as having been 
lame, possessing an intelligent countenance, with 
long light hair, parted in the centre of tis forehead, 
and a very expressiveeye. He would sometimes 
during dinner, rest both of his elbows on the 
table, supporting his face between his hands, and 
carry cn a conversation with bis mouth so full 
that he could scarcely articulate. She also said 
that he would oftenumes cut up all the meat on 
his plate into small pieces, press piece after piece 
upon his fork until the prongs were full, then 
thrust it into his mouth, and closing his teeth, 
pull at the forks until it lett every piece in his 
capacious jaws.” We should judyve that Talley- 
rand was one of that class of fuji grown boys, who 
“come up” instead of being “ brought up.’ —Life 
of Talleyrand. . 





—— «ee 


Men love most passionately, and women most 
permanently. Men love at first and most warm- 
ly ; women love last and longest. This is natural 
enough ; for nature makes women to be won and 
men to win. Men are an active, positive force, 
and therefore they are more ardent and demon- 
strative —George W. Curtis. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPRING. 


BY &. H. W. H. 
Tee 


She comes: I drivk her fragrant breath, 
From regions of eternal bloom ; 

And myriad—myriad forms of death 
Awake and smile, where all was gloom. 


Her showers upon the mountains lay, 
And leaves are born, to bless the boon ; 

Among the rocks the streamlets play, 
And chant anew the olden tune. 


The violet in her cradle-bed 

Is nurtured by the sheltering grass; 
The lily leans her graceful head 

Upon the lakelet’s brow of glass. 


The zephyr whispers in the pines, 
Whose foliage by its wings is stirred ; 
And busy, in the clustering vines, 
Are murmuring bee and singing bird. 


Fair children play along the @ream, 
And, shouting, wade its shallow side ; 
Their baby ‘‘ boats,”’ like life’s young dream, 
Pass stilly down the glimmering tide. 


O, every sound of earth and air, 
And every pulse of life renewed, 
New pledges of ‘‘ Our Father’s”’ care, 
Declare anew that God is good. 


The breath of Spring steals softly in, 
Adown the city’s crowded streets,— 

To me—the weary heart within if 
More gently throbs—more gladly beats. 


As vines up-climb the crumbling wall, 
Amid the city’s dust and smoke, 

So friendship’s tendrils sweetly fall 
Around the heart unkindness broke. 


The vine doth clasp the wall of stone; 

And hides the break she may not heal— 
So comes to me an under-tone,— 

A low, sweet voiee, from hearts that feel. 


Thank God—it is a blessed thing! 

That, in this changeful world of ours, 
There yet is one perpetual spring, 

Of green affection’s fragrant flowers. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE HUSBAND'S LESSON. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

“Gracious heavens! isn’t supper ready yet ? 
And I've waited half an hour longer than usual ; 
I never did see such shiftless works ;” and the 
speaker, a strong, healthy-looking man, jerked a 
chair up to the stove and throwing himself into 
it, buried his face in his hands, as though he were 
deep in a sulky fit. 

The woman—the wife—for it was she whom he 
had addressed, sat on a low rocker, with a two 
year old child folded to her bosom, to whom she 
was singing sweet lullabies, her foot, meanwhile, 
gently touching the cradle in which, in what 
seemed a fitful slumber, lay a babe of six months. 
Her dress was pinned up about her, a wide check 
apron nearly enveloped her delicate figure, an old 
hood covered her head, her sleeve’ were rolled up 
and her whole appearance indicated that she had 
just passed through a day of laborious toil. She 
looked very pale and careworn, and even sick, 
and a close observer might have seen tear drops 
stealing down her cheeks at the rude speech of 
her husband. 

After about five minutes’ silence, Mr. Lee raised 
his head and asked in that peculiarly hateful 
tone which some men can assume when it is their 
will, “ Are we to have any supper, to-night? If 
we are, I would like to know when. My business 
doesn’t allow me to waste over an hour at atime 
waiting for my meals.” 

Choking down, the sob which struggled for 
utterance, Mrs. Lee answered very sweetly, “ As 
soon as I can lay Georgie down, I will get the 
supper on the table. He has been very worri- 
some all the afternoon, waking up the baby as 
fast as I put her asleep, and I thought the quickest 
way was to give him his supper, and undress him 
and put him to bed. 1 am sorry to keep you 
waiting.” 

“ The same old story,” muttered her husband. 
“TI wonder what women would do, if they hadn’t 
a child for a scape-goat. I can’t imagine what 
on earth makes our children so cross. I am 
sure they don’t get it from my side of the house, 
for I am always good-natured myself, except 
when things go on in this way at home, and a 
saint would swear then, 1 know.” 

Every word, low as it was breathed, sank into 
the wife’s heart ; so deeply, too, that she had no 
power to say, what was the truth indeed, that her 
children were only cross when she had to neglect 
them, as she was obliged to on washing days ; 
nor did she add, what she might with equal truth 
have done, that if her husband would only be 
the same good natured and obliging man at home 
that he was abroad, /er life would be an anthem 
instead ofa dirge, and his a blessing where it was 
now too ofien a curse. 

“Gracious!” continued he, as opening the 
sink-room door, he spied a clothes basket full of 
snow-white garments just ready for the line, and 
a tub of calicoes in the rinse, “ isn’t your washing 
out yet? Whaton earth have you been about 
to-day? Seems to me, you're growing lazy; you 
used to get through at noon. I declare, if things 
goon in this way mach longer, I shall wish I 
had lived in my father’s time, when women were 
women and not doll-babies. I know my mother 
never had her washing round till dark night. It’s 
enough to discourage any man.” And again he 
jerked up his chair, threw himself into it, and 
buried his scowling face in his hands. 

If Mrs. Lee had been what is called a woman 
of spirit, she would have retaliated roundly on 
her husband. She would have told him that his 
mother was a strong, healthy woman, with never 
a day’s sickness to break down her constitution, 
and instead of having three children—all babies 
together—to attend to, she was never blessed 
with but one solitary child; that on washing 
days, his father, or the hired man always staid at 
home and pumped her water, put on her boiler, 
pounded the clothes, hung out the line, emptied 
the tubs, and took up with a cold dinner and a 
bread and miik supper. Bat instead, the wife, 
who was one of those gentle women who think 
submission to a huashand’s will the wisest course, 
only answered calmly that she had worked hard 








all day, but being half sick herself, the children 
fretfal and the wash unusually large, the baby 
having been sick all the last week and company 
there besides, she had been unable to get through 
with it, and she was sorry to keep him waiting.” 

“It’s wasting breath to apologize for what can 
be helped,” growled Mr. Lee, in an undertone. 
“ Aint that child asleep yet?” 

The mother gently bent her face to the little 
one, and having assured herself that the measured 
breath of slumber was stealing through its rose- 
bud lips, she hastened to carry it to its crib, and 
no woman similarly situated will wonder that, as 
she pressed a kiss upon its dimpled cheek, she 
left beside it some pearl-like drops, a little April 
shower, wrung from her heart by its clouded love. 

But there was no trace of emotion on her face 
when she re-entered the kitchen, save only an 
added paleness, and quietly, and with that celerity 
that denoted a practical housewife, she set about 
preparing the supper. In ten minutes’ time it was 
on the table, and not even Mr. Lee, cross as he 
was, could find fault with it. The cloth rivalled 
in whiteness the snowbank that covered the grass- 
plot; the stone-china glistened like porcelain ; 
the knives, forks and spoons were miniature mir- 
rors ; the sugar bowl was filled to the brim with 
tempting lumps; the cream pitcher was flowing 
with its luscious draught ; the butter was neatly 
stamped and golden in hue; the cold beef, cured 
by the wife’s own hands, was delicately tender 
and deliciously sweet; the smoking hot biscuits 
were “light as a feather ;”’ the stewed pears, and 
baked apples were “ beautifully done,” while the 
pumpkin pie was rich and yellow enough to suit 
the veriest ‘down easter.” It did not look at 
all like a washing day’s supper, and aking might 
have feasted there. 

The tea, we had almost forgotten the tea, which 
could have bribed into good-nature the crossest 
spinster, was served; the little four year old 
dumpling of a daughter, the eldest born of the 
household, helped by the mother to a plateful of 
“ goodies,” as she termed the supper, and the 
weary woman had taken one sip from her restor- 
ing cup, when there was a loud, impatient cry 
from the cradle. 

“Don’t for goodness’ sake let that child wake 
up!” exclaimed Mr. Lee, “keep her asleep if 
you can, for if there’s anything I hate, it’s a child 
bawling when I’m eating.’’ 

So Mrs. Lee left the table and sat down by the 
little one, and by dint of vigorous rocking and 
many careful caresses, and much low humming, 
succeeded in keeping little Nell asleep while 
her father took his supper. As soon as he had 
swallowed the last morsel, he rose and seized his 
hat. 

“T wish you would milk the cow to-night, 
George,” said his wife, timidly. “I have so 
much to do yet.” 

“Gracious! aint that cow milked yet, Rose? 
Why didn’t you ask me when I first came in? 
I can’t stop to milk her now, if she has to go till 
morning. Shiftless works!’ And he hurried out. 

Poor Mrs. Lee sighed and wiped her eyes with 
her check apron. She had set the milk pailona 
side table before her husband came in, and she 
knew he had séen it, and knew if he had been 
good-natured, he would have taken it and gone to 
the cow without being asked. But there was 
no time for her to indulge her griefs. It was seven 
o’clock now. So she took up the baby, undressed 
and nursed it, and then carried it to its night’s 
resting place, in the centre of her own neat bed. 
Then she called Rose, and hurried and tired as she 
was, failed not to clasp the hands of the child as 
it knelt beside her, and help it to remember its 
little prayer, and then to sit by its trundle bed 
and sing it a swect angel-like hymn. Then she 
took up the pail and went out to the shed where 
stood the patient cow, for Mr. Lee, although 
he lived in the city and could have bought his 
milk every day, and thus saved his wife many a 
weary step, would have his own cow, drink as he 
said, “his own milk, and eat his own butter.” 
The flowing pailful strained and the pans carried 
down cellar, she cleared off the table, and then 
tying her hood closely on, and pinning a cradle 
blanket about her shoulders, and drawing on her 
mittens, Mrs. Lee took up the heavy basket and 
went out into the keen, cold night air and hung 
outthe clothes. The snow was up to her knees, 
the garments frozen ere they touched the line, the 
whistling wind swept them about so wildly that 
she could scarcely pin them, the frost glued her 
eyelids and benumbed her fingers, and when the 
hireling task was over, she sank down more dead 
than alive beside the glowing hearth. Her feet, 
hands and cheeks stung with agony, while sharp, 
stabbing pains in her side, warned her of trouble 
to come. 

“O, if I were only through,” groaned she, and 
then she thought she would let the calicoes lie, 
and the mopping go till to-morrow; but when 
after awhile she became somewhat warmed, argu- 
ing that every day brought its own appointed 
task, she rose, wrung out and starched the calicoes 
and hung them on a clothes horse behind the 
stove. Then she took the mop and pail, and the 
painted, floor was soon free from speck or stain. 
She was just wringing out the cloth with which 
she had washed the stone hearth, when her hus- 
band returned. . 

“Gracious! aint you done yet? What on 
earth ails you to be so long about everything to- 
day? And now I’ve got to sit here with this wet 
floor.” And again he jerked a chair to the fire. 

Mrs. Lee did not speak. She could usually 
restrain her feelings, but she was so worn and 
wearied now, that she felt if she strove to answer, 
there would come a flood of tears. She quietly 
turned to the sink room and commenced empty- 
ing the tubs into pails, that she might the easier 
throw out the water. 

Mr. Lee did not sit very easy in his chair. He 
had spent the whole evening in pleasant chat at 
a friend’s sitting-room, and in spite of all he 
could do, something kept swelling under his left 
ribs, and away down in his heart he felt reproach- 
ed for not staying at home and assisting his 
wife. And there she was now, a delicate woman, 
carrying out suds on this cold night, and he com- 
fortably seated before a blazing fire. If he had 
seen another man’s wife about it, he would have 
hurried to help her, and even now, cross as he 





felt, conscience smote him too roughly, and draw- 





ing on his boots again, he hurried to the other 
room. 

“ Go in now, Rose,and rest yourself, I’ll finish,” 
exclaimed he, as she waded through the snow 
from the sink hole. 

“T’m most through,” said she, faintly. 

“ And most froze, too,” cried he, as he touched 
her hand in taking the pails, and his heart getting 
now wide awake, he drew her into the kitchen, 
seated her in her rockeg, and closing the door 
between them, finished carrying off the water and 
then put everything away neatly. When he re- 
turned, he found his wife in the pantry stirring up 
a bowl of buckwheat cakes. 

“You seem determined to keep busy till mid- 
night,” said he. ‘ What else will you find to 
do?” 

“ Nothing,” said she, “ only to grind the coffee, 
lay the table, pound the steak and wash the 
potatoes.” 

“ And so you call that nothing? Here, give 
methe mill.” And a most energetic grinding did 
the coffee have that night, and the steak, too, was 
nearly pounded to strings. But Mrs. Lee quietly 
laid the table and prepared the vegetables herself. 

“You look tired almost to death,” said he, as 
the work finally all finished up, they drew their 
chairs to the stove. ‘ You shouldn’t undertake 
to do so much when you don’t feel well. There’s 
no need of it.” 

“ Ah,” thought Mrs. Lee, “if you had only 
said so this morning!” Butalasforher! Inthe 
morning, he was always so fresh and vigorous 
himself, being in perfect health and sleeping in a 
cot bed, away from his wife and fretting baby, 
that he never thought she could feel feeble and 
weary, and unequal to the day’s task. 

“TI must have my night’s rest,” he said, when 
the last little one, proving to be very worrisome 
at night, he sought a separate couch. ‘I must 
have my night’s rest, because I earn the bread.” 
But it never occurred to him that his wife needed 
a good night’s rest, that she might havestrength 
to knead the bread. Short-sighted man! 

On the following morning, Mr. Lee rose, as 
was his custom, at daylight; built the fire, put on 
the kettle, and then hurried away to open the 
shop. He always allowed his wife an hour to 
get breakfast in, and make her own and children’s 
toilet, and no matter how hard the baby cried, or 
how cross or wayward Georgie and Rose were, 
he would hear no apology if all was not in readi- 
ness when he returned. ‘“ His mother had said 
time and again, that any housekeeper who was at 
all spry, might get a breakfast fit to set before a 
king in an hour,” and this sentence he dinned 
into his wife’s ears every time there wasa failure, 
forgetting to add that his worthy mother never 
had three children to cling to her heels, and wash 
and dress while she prepared a meal. 

He was fated this morning to get a glimpse 
into woman’s minor trials. The house seemed 
strangely quiet when he re-entered, and when he 
opened the kitchen door, instead of being regaled 
with the aroma of distilling coffee, and the odors 
of broiling steak, browning potatoes and puffing 
cakes, he found the stove almost cold and noone 
present but his eldest born, who was perched in 
a high chair by the table, dabbling with herspoon 
into the molasses-can. 

“Where is mother?’ said he, hastily and ear- 
nestly, satisfied that something was wrong. 

“0, my dear ma sick, I ’spect,” lisped Rose. 
“ She fell on the floor all white, and she can’t 
getup. You go help her.” 

He ran to the bed-room and sure enough, there 
lay Mrs. Lee on the carpet in a fainting fit. Now 
Mr. Lee at heart was a good husband ; he loved 
his wife very dearly; she was his morning star, 
and his vesper light. Away from home he was 
always boasting of her rare virtues and her ex- 
quisite household management, calling her a very 
jewel of a woman, and when everything went 
right, he was tender, gentle and affectionate. 
But he was like too many husbands, exacting in 
the extreme. He never made allowances. Be- 
cause everything went right the first year he was 
married, he thought everything ought always to 
go right. He did not, or would not realize that 
maternity, especially when so rapid as in this 
case, makes sad havoc in a woman’s strength and 
nerves, and that duties increase with the birth of 
each little one. Because his wife had done all her 
work at first, he thought she might do it always, 
and ascribed to laziness what was in fact the 
result of a breaking constitution. Still, had any 
one called him a bad husband, he wou!d have 
resented the term with all the eloquence of his 
tongue and the vigor of his fists. Did he not 
provide a good house, furnish it well, and supply 
woodshed, wardrobe and pantry abundantly? 
Ah, yes! but a wife has higher, holier wants— 
wants which a husband can supply without put- 
ting his hand into his purse—soul wants which 
soul gifts alone can satisfy. 

All the love that lay sleeping in his heart’s 
purest depths leaped up into fresh and beautiful 
life at the moment, as he saw the pale face before 
him, and as tenderly as though she were the 
bride of an hour, he lifted her to her bed, and 
strove to bring back the color to her white lips 
and the light to her sightless eyes. And sweeter 
than any music that had ever thrilled his ear were 
her first low, faint words. All anxiety, all affec- 
tion now, he inquired eagerly what ailed her and 
what he should do first. She had been sick she 
said all night and when she heard him rise, tried 
to call him, but was too weak to make him hear. 
She had risen to try and prepare herself a little 
tea, but sank on the floor at once in uncon 
sciousness. 

“ Should he go for a physician ?” 

“O, no, itis rest, more than medicine, I need.” 

How those simple words smote his heart. 
Rest! Ah! had she not begged for it days before 
and he would not give it, but required of her in- 
stead, the faithful performance of all her duties ? 
Repentant, sorrowing, fearful of the consequences, 
he would have given worlds now to have recalled 
some of his short, stern words. 

He moistened her lips with wine, bathed her 
forehead with cologne, chafed her fingers and 
imprinted many sweet, soft kisses on her cheeks. 
And poor Mrs. Lee, feeble and ill as she felt, was 
happier at that moment than she had been for 
months. The distracting fear that had haunted 
her so long—the fear that by her short-comings in 





menial labor, she had lost her husband’s love, was 
gone entirely and a beautiful peace was in her 
heart, and soothed by his gentle care and dear 
caresses, she sank at length into a quiet sleep. 

Softly he stole from her with the babe and 
Georgie in his arms, and began the daily toil he 
had ever so sternly exacted of his wife. Rekind- 
ling the fire, he first attempted the washing and 
dressing of the little ones, and before he had fin- 
ished that task, he had ceased entirely to wonder 
that their mother was occasionally a few minutes 
behind with the breakfast. The greater mystery 
was how she ever got through in season, for he, 
by the clock, was a full hour in getting through 
with Rose and Georgie, the little girl being st 
daubed with molasses that he had to plunge her 
into a tub as the only way of cleansing her dimpled 
limbs, and the little boy, taking advantage of his 
father’s back, having played with the coal-hod 
till he looked more like a darkey child than the 
son of a thin white-face. 

By the time those two were finished off, the 
baby set up her claims to a little attention, she 
having been kept quiet by Mr. Lee’s giving her, 
not exactly the looking-glass and the hammer, 
but his wife’s spool box, with its hundred and 
one neat balls of cotton. A tangled web they 
were now; more difficult to unravel than life’s 
mysteries, and in consternation at the evil he had 
done, the new nurse tossed the whole mass into 
the glowing fire. Then he undertook to feed the 
child, and by the time he finished there was about 
as much pap on his own and her garments, as in 
her little stomach. And then came the weari- 
some task of putting herto sleep. First he trotted 
her, then he walked with her, then he whistled to 
her, then he rocked her, and finally in despair, 
tossed her into the cradle and told her to lie still 
and shut her eyes, instead of which she only 
opened her mouth and cried lustily. 

“ How on earth do women put babies to sleep?” 
exclaimed he, as he again lifted it to his knees. 

“T tell you, ’pa,” lisped Rose, “you must do 
so,” cuddling the child to his bosom, “and then 
you must rock very softly, and you must sing, 
O, so sweet and so little ” (meaning low), “‘ just 
like a little sick bird, and then Nellie go sleep.” 

He tried the directions and succeeded at length 
in lulling the babe into slumber, and prayed, from 
the bottom of his heart, that the nap might last 
all day. 

Nine o’clock and no breakfast yet. He set at 
work at once about cooking it, for it was already 
prepared. He had always boasted to his wife 
about his culinary talents, his latent talents. He 
drew out some coals and put down the steak. 
Then he put on the griddles and made the coffee. 
And now such nice cakes as he would bake. He 
had always been particular about having hot 
cakes for breakfast, and his wife never could 
make him believe that it was a serious chore to 
stand over the stove and bake cakes, tend to the 
other cooking and mind the children. But he did 
believe her after that morning’s experience. 
First, his griddles were too hot and half a dozen 
black-a-moors were flung into the swill pail ; then 
they were too cold, and a dozen white-livered 
lumps of raw batter followed; then, when the 
heat was just right, he forgot them while tending 
to the steak, which had dried away to the con- 
sistency of sole-leather, and the cakes he had 
dropped on to them fried away till they were as 
palatable as a mummy’s cheek. ‘“ Confound 
them,” cried he, finally, “they wont bake this 
morning anyway, and I believe I’d rather eat 
cold bread than waste any more time on them.” 
And he flung the whole into the pig’s mess and 
sat down to his meal. Helping the children was 
another trying affair. ‘ Goodness me, how you 
do eat this morning,” said he; “why, I can’t 
get a chance to put anything into my own mouth. 
How under the sun your mother finds time to 
eat, I don’t see.” Ah, Mr. Lee, don’t you begin 
to think women have something to do? 

The breakfast over, there was the table to 
clear, the dishes to wash, the pots and pans to 
scour, the floor to clean, and all the morning 
work todo. The bells rang for twelve ere he 
had finished, and then, he felt it was only half 
done. “ But I believe I've got through,” said he, 
as he wiped his hands of the greasy dish-water 
and the whole affuir. 

“No you aint, ’pa,” said Rose, “you aint 
blacked the stove, nor filled the lamps, nor made 
the beds, nor milked the cow, nor got the dinner ; 
you be very lazy to what my ma is.” 

“ Out of the mouths of babes—” muttered he. 
“TI guess, however, the stove, and the lamps and 
beds will have to wait, but the cow, she must be 
milked.” 

“Yes, and you aint skimmed the pans, nor 
churned, nor fed the piggy; you be’ent half so 
smart as my ma.” 

“ Well, you hush up, little chatter-box,” said 
he, 2s he took the pail and wentto the shed. “TI 
begin to believe women’s work is never done. I 
thank the Lord he made me a man.” 

When he returned, little Rose met him with a 
pitiful face. ‘Her ma was crying,” she said, 
she feel so bad, she most die.” 

He hurried to the bed-room and found much 
room for fear, his wife being almost frenzied with 
agony. Hastily summoning a neighbor, he ran 
for a physician, and for twenty-four hours had 
the misery of seeing his dear one in all the inex- 
pregsible pain which attends acute pleurisy, when 
aggravated by exposure and fatigue. And for 
many weary days and nights he watched with all 
the anxiety the tenderest love inspires, the face 
of Dr. Malcolm, ere he read in it the cheering 
expression which told of hope returned. 

We spare you the recital of his minor trials 
with genteel nurses, who wanted a dollar a day, 
and watchers hired at night ; with crying children, 
spoiled victuals, broken dishes, dusty rooms, 
stringless dickies, heelless stockings and shirts 
which didn’t shine. But this we will tell you, 
that long ere his wife was well, he came to the 
conclusion that housekeeping was a pretty serious 
affair and he was ready to extenuate every biun- 
der she had ever made, and forgive all her defi- 
ciencies, and worlds would he have given could 
he have forgotten how often he had aggravated 
all her cares by his thoughtless demands on her 
time and his uncompromising views of her 
duties. 

“If she only gets well,” he would say to him- 
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self, “if God only spares her to me, never shall 
she shed a tear because of my fretful or stern 
words. Her life shall be a perpetual joy, bright- 
ened and blessed by her husband’s love.” 

Three months had elapsed since Mrs. Lee’s 
fearful sickness had prostrated her delicate form. 
She had now been convalescent for some weeks, 
caring for her husband and children’s wardrobe, 
tending the little ones, and overseeing everything. 
Once more her house was neat and pleasant to 
the eye; once more her table was laid with fault- 
less care, and her pantry supplied with properly 
cooked food; once more ail was right. There 
was a stout girl in the kitchen, and a little maid 
# the nursery—both willing hands, their mistress 
being their thoughtful head. 

Beside the glowing grate in the cosy little par- 
lor, she sat one evening, with her husband close 
beside her. His paper had fallen from his hands 
and he seemed in a deep study. 

‘A rosebud for your thoughts,” said she, gently, 
after awhile, holding to his lips a half-blown 
monthly rose she had plucked from her fragrant 
flower-stand. 

“Shall I tell them truly ?” asked he, earnestly. 

“Of course, sir,” said she, gaily, ‘“ speak the 
truth always.” 

“Well, then, my own dear rosebud,”’ said he, 
drawing her to his knee, and pressing her head 
to his heart, “I was thinking that if you were 
not quite so pale, and had not suffered quite so 
much, I should feel that your illness was the 
greatest blessing that ever happened in the story 
of our lives. It tanght me a lesson I shall never, 
never cease to remember. It taught me that a 
man can never be too gentle, too kind, too loving 
to his wife; that he should never wound her 
feelings with a frowning eye or bitter lip, because 
he can never know all the little trials she has to 
bear, nor all the varied duties that use up her 
time, break down her health and crush her spirits. 
Rose, Rose dear, I shall be a better husband 
after this.” And he sealed the promise with a 
hundred kisses. 

And did he keep it, ask you? Ay, and was 
the happier man, for “ blessing others glads our- 
selves the more.” 





Our Curious Department, 





[Prepared expresely for The Flag of our Union.) 


A Ton of Silver in a Bedstead. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, in writ- 
ing to that paper an account of a late visit to the Egypt- 
ian Pacha’s palace, at Alexandria, says: ‘‘ Our guide led 
us to the sleeping apartments of the Pacha, and there 
under the lofty ceiling, in the centre of the room, stood 
the bedstead of this luxurious lord of Egypt, and all of 
solid silver, weighing one ton. This was the assertion of 
our drag , fi i by the i y of the accom- 
panying officials of the palace; and after a careful exam- 
ination by our company we could detect no deception if 
there was any one.’? The mint value of this chunk 
would be over forty thousand dollars. 








Wonderful Resurrection. 

The Cassville (Ga.) Standard presents us with the most 
recent instance of the marvellous in the way of resurrec- 
tions. A respectable citizen, who had been engaged in 
the business of lumber cutting, sickened and died The 
body was coffined, the corpse was placed on board a 
steamer, and was two days en route for the place of se- 
pulture. The coffin was taken on shore and opened, 
when, to the blended astonishment and affright of the 
Spectators, a new-born smile suffused the supposed dead 
man’s features. Resuscitatives were resorted to, and the 
“loved and lost’ is now worth his weight in spectres and 
coffins, 





Master Masons of Antwerp. 

A curious custom still exists among the guild of ma- 
sons. Henri Conscience, the great Belgian writer, says, 
that whenever a new master was to be elected, it was 
necessary that, previously to being initiated into his 
somewhat important position, he should prove himself 
worthy of the dignity about to be conferred on him, by 
pulling down and rebuilding, with his own hands the fa- 
eade of one portion of the building, which has conse- 
quently been re-erected innumerable times, though the 
remainder of the edifice is sufficiently venerable. Ifthe 
candidate shrank from this trial, there was no alternative 
but to give up his claim. 





A Miracle of the Nineteenth Century. 

A lady residing in the western part of the city, says the 
Baltimore Patriot, formerly a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church, having lately been converted to the Bap- 
tist faith, under the ministration of the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liama, of the First Baptist Church of this city, was im- 
mersed in the presence of a large congregation, consider- 
ing the state of the weather. This lady had been afilicted 
for a number of years with the rheumatism, so much so 
that she was unable to walk without assistance. After 
her immersion she was enabled to proceed to her home 
without the help she formerly required. 





Sugar. 

The oldest aceount wherein we find sugar mentioned in 
France, is dated in the year 1233. Sugar was then at so 
high a price, that only sick persons made use of it. It 
was only sold by apothecaries, and was consecrated solely 
for the sick ; from whence came the Frevch proverb, * An 
apothecary without sugar,” which is still used to point 
out a man who is destitute of what his station reqoires. 
What would our modern housewives say to such a tariff? 


Singular Death. 

Ata bail in Sausom Street Hall, Philadelphia, a man 
named William Owen had occasion to draw down the 
lower sash of the east window, and while in the act of do- 
ing so, the window being very high, his hands slipped, 
and he was precipitated out of the window to the ground 
beneath, a distance of some thirty feet. Persons hurry- 
ing to the spot where he lay, found that his neck was 
broken and his ekuil fractured 





Drawing of a Mountain of the Moon. 

It is said that Prof. Secchi, of the Observatory at Rome, 
has at length succeeded, by ald of s powerful telescope, 
in prodacing an accurate drawing of the mountain * Co- 
pernicus”’ in the moon. The drawing is on & scale of ten 
miles to the inch, all the objects being laid down by tri- 
angulation. It is raid to be far the most interesting rep- 
resentation of the moon's surface ever executed 
Somnambulism. 

The Falton (N. ¥.) Patriot mentions « most extraordi- 
nary instance of somnambuliem in « young lady of that 
town, who was in the habit of rising at night and writing 
poetry ad iibttum, At first she lighted her lamp, but her 
friends discovered her infirmity and took it away every 
bight, when she proceeded to write in the dark 


The Animal Centre. 

It is stated as a curious fact that in the common fly we 
have a creature just half way between the emalieet and 
the largest animal known. The smallest is the Twilight 
Monad, and the largest is the Rorgual, which is shout 
one hundred feet in length. So it seems that ‘the bury, 
curious fly” is the central point of the anima) kingdom 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWILIGHT REVERIES, 





BY VELONA LESLIE. 


O, there are blissful memories 
Come thronging round me now, 
Sweet pictures from the book of life, 
That flush my pallid brow. 


To-night my spirit longs to turn 
The pages of the past; 

And trace those richly glowing scenes, 
Too beautiful to last. 


O. there is joy too deep for mirth, 
And grief too deep for tears— 
The first comes rolling up to-night, 
Through mists of buried years. 


They come around me at this hour, 
The friends of early youth; 

Their faces glowing with the light 
Of innocence and truth. 


In beauty as I saw them once, 
They float around me now, 

But death’s cold, icy touch has strewn 
Pale shadows on the brow. 


And other forms all redolent 
With love’s expressive glow, 
Around me at this twilight hour 

Like shadows come and go. 


And one dear image nightly comes, 
To nestle in my heart, 

Nor would I for the wealth of worlds, 
B’er wish it to depart. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


OVER THE WAY. 


BY JOHN H. INLY. 
aanrnnnnnnnnn ‘ 

Ir’s a bad job for a man, when he finds he has 
put his foot in a thing; but ifit happens to be an 
affair of the heart in which he has got involved, 
ten chances to one that he has become so en- 
tangled he hardly ever can hope for release again. 

Tim Simmons was an artist, loved beautiful 
things, and had a decided taste for the girls. Tim 
was very much like other folks in that last par- 
ticular. But then, he might just as well as not 
have been a little more quiet about it, and not 
made such an ass of himself as I am afraid he 
sometimes did. Even when the girls laughed at 
him the hardest, he seemed to have no idea that 
they were doing anything more than simply en- 
joying his society, as they would that of any other 
entertaining young gentleman. 

He had aroom in town. He used to pass 
more or less of his time in that room. It was 
not his habit to paint nor sketch very much out- 
side of his own apartments. What he accom- 
plished that he thought was really worth anything, 
was accomplished in that particular locality. 

He sat at his window one day, studying the 
graceful ways of a dove who stood in the spout 
of the house over against his own, dressing her 
plumage. She bowed, and she bent, and she 
courtesied, and she went through all the elegant 
motions. What Tim might finally have con- 
cluded concerning her, it is not so easy to tell, 
since he seemed so particularly absorbed in every- 
thing she was doing; but just then his attention 
was arrested by the appearance of a beautiful 
female face at a chamber window below. 

He was startled out of his propriety. He must 
needs exclaim something, so he cried out to 
himself : 

“Great Heavens !” 

No wonder he said so, for anybody else would 
have said the same thing. It was a dazzling 
bright face, a beautiful figure, a bewitching smile, 
and one of the prettiest and most killing tosses of 
the head you ever saw. Ah! poor Tim was a 
goner from the moment he saw that girl! 

He stood up inecstasy. He stood and scanned 
that vision that had so burst upon his sight. 

“ T never in all my life!”’ said he. 

He walked around his room, and even came 
dancing back quickly to the window again. He 
was surprised to find the charming creature had 
sat down herself, and was running her eyes over 
the pages of a book. 

Mr. Tim Simmons took a seat likewise. There 
he sat and studied her, just as he had been study- 
ing the dove in the spout only a few minutes 
before. 

That day he only opened the acquaintance in 
the way of observation. The next day he was 
delighted to find she was at her post again. On 
the third, likewise. And thereafter, always there 
just about so regularly. . 

Finally he succeeded in attracting her atten- 
tion. When she first happened to look up, cast 
her eyes on the window opposite, and see a young 
gentleman sitting and gazing with such an ex- 
pression of admiration upon her, she seemed to 
become suddenly as timidus.a fawn. She blush- 
ed, trembled, turned her head aside ever so'grace- 
fully, and tried to fall to her work again. 

But for all her resolution, her head would lift, 
her eyes would wander over to that window op- 
posite. She must have been quite as much 
charmed as he was. 

Tim Simmons was beside himself. If he could 
have jumped right across the areas between the 
two buildings, straight into her own window, I 
believe he would not have hesitated to try it. 

I never can pretend to tell how he got at it. 
But he did before long. He was throwing bows, 
admiring gestures, and even kisses at her. She 
never resented it. She did not grow mad. She 
just colored up in the face as red as a lobster, 
and—well, she now and then bowed back, ges- 
tured a very trifle in return, and sadly wanted to 
throw over an occasional kiss or two. But to 
that pitch she had not yet arrived. 

Tim got into the way of holding up a picture 
of his, now and then. She admired, smiled, 
bowed, and waved her pretty, white hand. 

He began to practise the language of the mutes. 
What was his delight to find that the whole 
science of it was on her fingers’ ends! They 
both began forthwith to talk to each other “like 
books.” 

“ You can’t think how happy I am !”’ he said, 
on his fingers. 

“Yes—yes—yes!” she manipulated. 

“Tam in bondage,” said Tim. 

“Ah!” she threw back, in a sort of mechani- 
cal sigh. 











“ You are my all!” he took courage. 

She bowed her head on her bosom, and coquet- 
tishly refused to look up for several minutes. 
When she did, he was all ready for her again. 

“Are you fond of poetry ?”’ said he. 

“O, dearly 1” 

“Do you write verses ?”’ 

“I dare not call them verses.” 

“Do you sing ?” 

“My friends say sweetly.” 

“Your sisters ?”” 

“No; Ihave none.” 

“Your brothers ?”’ 

“T have no brothers, either.”’ 

“Are you alone in that great house ?” 

“Yes; this is my prison.” 

“I will release you, then!” 

“But my father is so watchful; and I should 
hate to displease him.”’ 

“ He should not be a tyrant. I cannot bear to 
think such an angel is fettered. You should 
breathe the free air of heaven. I will see that 
you do.” 

“Not too fast, pray. But are you a painter?” 

“Yes.” And he proceeded to elevate picture 
after picture to the window, to show her what he 
was capable of accomplishing. 

“Hush!” said she, and motioned him away 
from his seat. He was too much engaged, how- 
ever, to heed the warning, and lingered long 
enough to catch sight of a woman’s form enter- 
ing the room of his fair friend, and taking upon 
herself the airs of some old duenna. 

Tim knew in a moment, it must be the girl’s 
mother. 

She came forward to the window, and swept 
the whole range of buildings in the rear with her 
eyes. Thenshe turned half around, and scanned 
the work about which the young creature had 
been employed. Her whole office seemed to be 
that of a spy, dictated by the meanest and nar- 
rowest of all suspicions in the world. She was 
supercilious, short, curt, and decidedly domi- 
neering. 

The whole truth flashed over Tim Simmons in 
amoment. “The dear thing wants some one to 
love,” said he, in his feeling of romance; “and 
she is forbidden. I see just howit is. They 
coop her up there, and tell her she must be hap- 
py; when it’s no more possible for her to be, than 
it is for me to get fat on fried spikes. She never 
can do it! Blast the arrangement! I will see 
what my influence can effect towards neaing 
her!” 

And he set himself seriously about the matter. 

The acquaintance ripened rapidly now. He 
talked faster than ever on his fingers, and talked 
more and more tenderly. His pantomime be- 
came very much more personal, too. The way 
he got down on his knees, and then got up again, 
would only make you say you didn’t believe it, 
ifI went on and told the whole story. The fact 
was, Tim Simmons fell desperately in love. He 
never could get out of it, except by fighting his 
way straight through the ambush. 

“I must be near you,” said he, one day, 
across the space that divided them so cruelly. 
“Ican bear this not a day longer. Will you 
say when you will be alone ?” 

“Father and mother will be out to-morrow 
evening,” she answered. And then she blushed 
up to the roots of her hair. 

How the sight of that heightened color fired 
the heart of the brave youth who was her ardent 
admirer! He sprang instantly to his feet, and 
began to swear and protest to her—but only by 
his gestures. 

“Shall I come?” he inquired, in the usual 


way. 

She hesitated. 

He could not brook the delay an instant. 

“Twill!” he declared, making as if to tear his 
hair half out by the roots. ‘ At what hour shall 
I come?” 

“At eight. But do be careful !’’ she replied. 

“Never fear. Trust me. I would go through 
fire and water. You shall see me face to face. 
Then will my happiness be complete. My cup 
of bliss will run over. Ishall then tell you all 
that I now so much long to communicate !”’ 

Between then and the next night, seemed to 
Tim Simmons an interminably long time. How 
he managed to get through it he never knew. 
The hours went as slowly as whole days. His 
thoughts were crammed full of gauze, muslin, 
rosy lips, bright eyes, and such kinds of articles. 
Ifhe dreamed at all that night, it was of poems 
in the form of sylphide figures, and all that sort 
of things. But his rest could not have been very 
refreshing, any way. He tossed like a man burn- 
ing up with a fever. 

At eight o’clock the next night he was on the 
spot. It was a very dark and forbidding night, 
but what did he care for that?” 

He reached the front of the house, but could 
not exactly tell where the steps were, for the 
darkness. 

“Are you there?” asked a female voice, hear- 
ing footsteps. 

“‘ Yes—yes—yes!’ he answered ; and sprang 
into the speaker’s arms. 

“Come this way,” whispered the female, lead- 
ing him along through a dark passage and down 
two or three short steps. 

Tim supposed she had changed her purpose 
about getting him in through the front door, 
thinking it would be safer to make the experi- 
ment by a lower door. Soin he went at the 
basement. 

There was no light atall. She had been care 
fal not to have one burning, lest it might betray 
her., Once in the house, Tim drew her close to 
him, and began to inflict kisses enough on her 
cheeks and lips to last any ordinary woman a 
lifetime. 

“QO, OY" she sighed, and gave way under 
such blissful treatment 

They went into some room—Tim neither knew 
nor cared where he was, so he was with the angel 
of his soul—and sat down together. And Tim 
Simmons then and there began and went through 
with declarations of love enough to satisfy the 
most exacting female in the world. 

He protested—he swore—he vowed—he raved 
(in whispers)—he offered over and over again— 
he kissed her hands, her lips, her eyelids—in 
short, he made as big a foo! of himself as many 





another lover doe, who forgets for the time that j 
he has got brains as well as sentiment. Such a | 
time as he and that young lady had together! 
Such right down hard smacks as she gave him 
in return for his own hearty gifts! Such hug- | 

ging, and protesting, and general excitement as 
he threw himself into, I am sure I never can pre- 

tend to set forth in the way it should be. 

By-and-by, came a loud scream from up stairs. 

“Let me light a lamp and run up!” exclaim- 
ed his young friend. “Wat in the world has 
happened! O, murder—murder!” 

She lighted a lamp in no time, and turned 
round in the face of her outside visitor. Then 
for the first time Tim Simmons saw that he had 
been making love to the Irish girl ! 

She sprang upon him, grabbed his hair in her 
hand, and began a yell and a jabber that would 
have frightened a ghost. 

“T’ll tache yez! Ye rascal! Ye vill’in! Get 
out o’ the house! Get out o’ the house! Away 
wid ye! I'll dig yer eyes out of yez! I'll tear 
yer hair out by the rots! I'll fix ye, ye rascal 
and wicked vill’in !’”” 

Thus she kept crying at the top of her voice, 
while she was at him all the time pell-mell. He 
did not know what to do, nor where to go. He 
was frightened about to death. 

The screams from up stairs came louder and 
shriller. Finally a man came running down 
stairs, and, hearing the altercation going on in 
the kitchen, supposed she had got the fellow on 
his way out through the basement. Accordingly 
he pounced upon him with all vengeance. It 
happened to be the young lady’s father. 

Such a beating as Tim got, it was pitiful to 
think of. He was pounded like a beef-steak, 
until he was raw and rare all over. 

It seems that Lizzie—his lady-love—had let in 
Bridget’s beau by accident, and Bridget had got 
hold of Tim! The former had frightened Lizzie 
nearly out of her senses, when she brought him 
to the lighg and therefore she screamed for help ; 
and the fellow knew enough to run out the front 
door as fast as he could go. 

Just afterwards, too—as luck would have it— 
in came Lizzie’s father; and the moment she 
gave him to understand what had so frightened 
her, he was after him. Hearing the noise down 
stairs at the same moment, he supposed of course, 
that Bridget had intercepted the scamp in his 
retreat, and was “tackling him” with all the 
vigor of her robust nature. 

And coming to the scene as he did, the father 
inflicted a punishment on poor Tim that beat all 
the nonsense and sentiment out of him forever. 
He left the house, left his own rooms, left the 
city, and is out West taking daguerreotypes of 
very old people, and very young children. 

Poor Tim Simmons! His mishap is worth 
remembering. 





(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Budget of Fun. 


An Irishman who lived in an attic, being ask- 
ed what part of the house he occupied, answered, 
“Ifthe house were turned topsy-turvy, l’d be liv- 
in’ on the first flure.”’ A south-western editor 
curiously announced his plans and purposes for 
New Year’s day as follows : “ We shall luxuriate 
over our dinner until about four o’clock, when 
we shall go out and slide on a smooth plank for 
half an hour, ‘teter’ for another half hour, and 
then pitch cents till dark. In the evening we 
shall go a-courting.”’ Smith observing Lord 
Brougham’s one-horse carriage, he remarked to 
a friend, alluding to the B surrounded by a coro- 
net on the panel, “‘ There goes a carriage with a 
B outside and a wasp within.” A gentleman 
in Albany has about one baby a month left at his 
door, accompanied with the request that he will 
charitably provide for it, and bring it up reli- 
giously. “Well, Sambo, how do you like 
your new place?” ‘QO, berry well, massa.” 
“ What did you have for breakfast this morning ?”” 
“Why, you see, missis biled tree eggs for her- 
self, and gib me de brorf.”.——-Why is a man 
living in the town of Truro like a person who was 
born in the city of Rome? Because he is a 
Truro man (True Roman). “Don’t put too 
much confidence in a lover’s vows and sighs,” 
said Mrs. Partington to her niece ; “let him tell 
you that you have lips like strawberries and 
cream, cheeks like a tarnation, and eyes like an 
asterisk, but such things oftener come from a 
tender head than a tender heart.””——“O, dear, 
Mr. Foster, you jest when you say my baby is 
the handsomest baby you ever saw ; you must be 
soft soaping it?” ‘‘ Well, madam, I thought it 
needed soap of some kind.”———Why is there so 
much dance-music throughout the Opera of 
“Traviata?” Snooks says, that Verdi wants to 
indicate the heroine’s death of galloping con- 
sumption. In a recent assault and battery case, 
the counsel for the defence asked the witness if 
there was much force used in the “ push,” given 

pl t by defend The witness didn’t 
know ; but there was enough to knock c lai 
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TO CORRES PON DENTS. 


AmateuR.—Rev, W. Gordon, in describing the battle of 
Concord and Lexington, says: ‘‘ The brigade under 
Lord Percy marched out (of Boston) playing, by Ay Ay} 
contempt, Yankee Doodle; they were afterward: 
be had been made to dance to to it. 

A. V. Z.—We are too fully supplied with hgh, manu- 
scripts to make any new engagements at presen’ 

ReaperR.—The monument to the memory of on “Mont- 
gomery. who fell in the attack on Quebec, 1775, is in 

nt of St. Paul’s Church, New York city. 

P. B. F.—The late Sir Robert Peel’s father was a cotton 
manufacturer, and left him a princely fortune Sir 
a was killed by a fall from his horse in 1850. H 

the present Sir Robert ae does not appear to 
ave inherited his father's talent 
. G —There is a colossal marble statue of Daniel 0’Con- 
nel in the Royal Exchange, Dublin 

W. R. C., Malden.—The brownish color of Chinese nan- 
kins is ‘the natural tint of the cotton, and not produced 
artificially by dyeing. 
visa L — Diamonds are generally weighed by the carat, 
which is equivalent to four grains. A diamond of one 
a ae $40, but one of eight carats will be worth 

oll 

E. R. R., Rondeau, C. W.—Of Oliver Ditson, Washington 
Street, Boston 

P. R.—There is no American work on the ruins of H. 
The Laphn Jeb works are “4 Ea natant costly and rare. 
The latest ° not been published 
We know of ne no such oon as that. referred to in your 
Sa question. 

Dover.—By all means have your life insured first. 
P tits will entirely obviate the objection you mention. 

Mepicat Strupent, Pleasantville, Md. You must apply to 
the secretary of the navy. If successful in your appli- 
cation, he will notify sos gee to appear before the 
Board of E Al The ex- 

amination is rigid. Fora walkuation on board.a packet- 

ship, epply to the owners, of course, with your cre- 





Parent.—By introducing the gentleman into your family 
circle, you give him the right of rende — j himeelf 
agreeable to your daughter, if he choose. The case of 
John Dean and Miss Boker is not a parallel can Dean 

was enga: in the capacity ofa servant. 

Miss Jutta M.—You should have sent back the letter 
immediately, after first placing it in the hands of your 
mother. In such cases parents should always be con- 
sulted. Whose cote is so reliable? 

Gymnast.—Dumb-bells are excellent—but you should 
trees with light weights—say seven or eight pounds 


Cierk. —Stand as much as you can at your desk. A 
brisk walk round the Common early might be service- 
able to you. 

Mosgs.—Buying horses is entirely out of our line. 
Though a pretty good judge of horsetlesh, we have not 
time to attend to such commissions. Write to the (old) 
“Spirit of the Times,” or ‘ Porter's Spirit of the 
Times,” both published in New York. 





OPIUM-EATERS AND THE OPIUM TRADE, 

It is said by those in a condition to arrive at 
just conclusions, that the vice of opium-eating, 
formerly confined to the East, has of late been 
introduced into this country, and that the deadly 
drug is undermining the health of thousands of 
all classes. We are told that members of the 
learned professions resort to it for mental stim- 
ulus, and that ladies, whom shame deters from 
the intoxicating cup, yet indulge in this perhaps 
more baleful poison. Probably here we have the 
secret of the many hollow eyes and sallow faces 
and thin frames that meet usin our daily walks, 
and cause us to sigh for the degeneracy of the 
Anglo-American race. It is thus that mankind, 
with singular perversity, turn the choicest bless- 
ings of nature into curses, for opium, used med- 
icinally alone, is of inestimable value. It is the 
most energetic of narcotics, and is employed in a 
variety of cases. It is invaluable at all times, 
and is an efficient remedy in cholera, spasmodic 
affections, convulsions, tetanus, neuralgia, etc. 
But habitually taken, it produces the most terri- 
ble results on mind and body. Madden, the 
traveller, noticing the opium-eaters in a Turkish 
coffee-house, says of them: “ Their gestures 
were frightful ; those who were completely under 
the influence of the opium, talked incoherently ; 
their features were flushed, their eyes had an un- 
natural brilliancy, and the general expression of 
their countenances was horribly wild. The effect 
is usually produced in two hours, and lasts four 
or five. The dose varies from three grains to a 
drachm. The debility, both moral and physical, 
attendant on its excitement, is terrible ; the appe- 
tite is soon destroyed, and every fibre of the body 
trembles ; the nerves of the neck become affected, 
and the muscles get rigid; several I have seen 
in this place who had wry necks and contracted 
fingers, but still they cannot abandon the 
custom.” 

Opium is so termed from the Greek opos 
(juice), and is the inspissated juice of the poppy, 
obtained by wounding the unripe capsules of the 
Papaver somniferum (somniferous poppy), col- 
lecting the milky juice, which exudes and dries 
in the sun, and kneading it into cakes. 

India, it is said, produces 40,000 chests of 
opium annually, each chest varying in weight 
from 125 to 140 pounds. Two of the principal 
localities for the cultivation of this drug, in 
Bengal, are subject to the East India Company, 
and the manufacture and traffic in it is @ strict 
monopoly of the government. In the others, 
there is a most oppressive system of espionage 





ant’s head from under his hat ad Dick, you 
have a hole in your trowsers.” “ Well, who 
cares, it will wear longer thana patch.” ‘“ Yes,’”’ 
says Sam, “and wider, too.” An Irish lady 
wrote to her lover, begging him to send her some 
money. She added by way of postscript, “Iam 
so ashamed of the request I have made in this 
letter, that I sent after the postmaster to get it 
back, but the servant could not overtake 
him.” “Josh, I say I was going down street 
vother day, and I seed a tree bark.” “Golly, 
Sam, I seed it hollow.” “I seed the same one 
leave.” “ Did it take its trunk with it?’ “O, 
it left that for board.”. Paddy was summoned 
to court for refusing to pay his doctor’s bill: 
Judge— Why do you refuse to pay?” Paddy— 
“‘ What for should I pay—shure did he give me 
anything but some emetics, and the divil a one 
could I keep on my stomach at all, at all.” 
“ My dear Amelia,” said a dandy, “I have long 
wished for this opportunity, but hardly dare 
speak now, for fear you will reject me; but I 
love you: say you willbe mine! Your smiles 
would shed—” and then he came to a pause; 
“your smiles would shed—” and he paused 
again. ‘Never mind the wood-shed,” says 




















Amelia, “go on with the pretty talk.” 


tablished over the natives, to an extent which 
throws the control of the traffic into the hands of 
the same company. On that which is raised in 
Maleva, a province lying in the western part of 
India, beyond the East India Company’s control, 
and which, in order to reach Bombay, the prin- 
cipal market, has to pass through certain terri- 
tories of the company, a transit duty of 400 
rupees is levied. The income from this tax, in 
1846, was £1,000,000, which, with the revenue 
received the same year at Calcutta from the arti- 
cle, makes the sum total of income to the com- 
pany from it £3,000,000. 

The idea of sending opium from Bengal to 
China, originated in 1767. From this time to 
1794, the trade in it met with but poor success. 
In the latter year, the English succeeded in sta- 
tioning one of their ships laden with opium at 
Whampoa, where, for more than a year, she lay 
unmolested, selling out her cargo. In 1821, ow- 
ing to the difficulties attending the sale at these 
places, the opium merchants withdrew all their 
vessels from Whampoa and Macao, and stationed 
them under the shelter of Lintin Island, in the 
bay, at the entrance of Canton River, which 
henceforth became the seat of extensive trade. 
From these vessels, it was taken in Chinese junks 
and smugglers’ boats, and retailed at various 





ports along the shore. In 1847, it is said about 
fifty vessels were engaged exclusively in this 
trade, besides a greater or less number which 
were only partially freighted with the drug. 

It is stated that two and a half millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of opium is annually imported into 
Foochow, from whence it finds its way into the 
interior. In that city alone, there were in 1848 
one hundred houses devoted to the smoking of 
the drug, while as many retailed the poison in 
small quantities. As respects the progress and 
present extent of the trade, it is said that from 
1794 to 1820, the amount exported to China 
varied from 3000 to 7000 chests per year. In 
1837, it amounted to between 39,000 and 40,000 
chests, valued at $25,000,000. From 1838 to 
1842, the trade was almost entirely interrupted 
by the war, which grew out of the attempts of 
the Chinese government to suppress it. At the 
conclusion of the war, the trade was resumed 
with renewed vigor. For the year 1848, the 
amount imported int@China from Bombay was 
19,111 chests, and from Calcutta 36,000 chests, 
which, at an average of $550 per chest, would 
amount to $32,000,000 expended for this single 
article of trade. Then the Chinese pay an ad- 
vance on this sum of several millions more, 
which goes into the hands of the merchants as 
the fruits of their investment and labors in the 
trade. All this sum has been paid in specie, or 
Chinese sycee, which is the purest of silver. 

The Chinese government have made strong 
efforts to cut off or restrict the traffic in this 
drug: Public attention was directed to its inju- 
rious effects in 1799, and in 1809 an edict was 
issued requiring all ships discharging their car- 
goes at Whampoa, to give bonds that they had 
no opium on board. Still more stringent laws 
were adopted in 1820. In 1834, an edict was 
issued, declaring that the injury done by the in- 
fluence of opium, and by the increase of those 
who inhaled it, was nearly equal to a general 
conflagraiion, and denouncing upon the seller 
and smoker of the Poison the bastinado, the 
wooden collar, impri banish con- 
fiscation of property, and even death by public 
decapitation or strangulation. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, the trade kept increasing, until at 
length an imperial commissioner was appointed, 
clothed with the highest authority and power, to 
proceed to Canton and endeavor to effect an 
utter annihilation of the trade. In carrying out 
this determination, he seized and destroyed some 
20,280 chests of opium, and compelled the mer- 
chants to sign a bond that they would forever 
ceas2 trading in the article. This bold and de 
cided measure on the part of the commissioner 
led to the war with England, which is commonly 
known as the opium war. One result of the war 
was the ceding of the island of Hong Kong to 
the English. In this island, after passing into 
the hands of the victors, the trade in opium was 
legalized, and twenty shops for its sale immedi- 
ately licensed, within gun-shot of the Chinese 
Empire, where such an offence is punishable 
with death. It ig stated upon the highest author- 
ity that the British government in India could 
not be sustained without the immense revenue 
derived from this trade. The revenue for the 
last six years, it is said, has amounted to nearly 
$80,000,000. It is also estimated that the im- 
mense sum of $400,000,000 of specie has been 
drained from China to pay for this single article 
alone, within the last half century. 

What a humiliating spectacle is that afforded 
by one of the most enlightened nations of the earth 
employing its power and military skill to force 
upon an inferior people a deadly traffic which 
their authorities have the wisdom to reject! We 
cannot wonder that, in view of these facts, the 
Chinese regard the English in fact, as well as in 
name, “outside barbarians.” Need we be sur- 
prised at the occasional cruelties with which 
Christian missionaries are treated by them, when 
the banner of the cross floats over iron batteries 
vomiting flame and death, and rending them 
limb from limb because they, the poor heathen, 
will not legalize the sale of poison? When we 
see the excesses committed in civilized countries 
in moments of popular passion, we must admit 
that the cruelties of the Chinese, recently perpe- 
trated on the English at Canton, were at least 
not unaccountable. The memory of past wrongs 
stimulated present outrages, and the ferocity of 
the hour had a foundation laid long back. 

We do not deny that the fruits of a British 
triumph over the Chinese will be beneficial to the 
world at large; but if commerce is increased 
fifty-fold by such a triumph, still, looking back 
at the opium war as the first step, we shall always 
fee! pain and indignation. An alleged attempt at 
poisoning some of the English merchants at 
Canton lately roused the whole British nation; 
yet a few years since, the British government 
took arms because their merchants were not per- 
mitted to poison the Chinese by wholesale. But 
nations may commit crimes with impunity that 
are fatal to individuals. 








THE LOWER CLASSES, 

Who are they? The toiling millions, the labor- 
ing mar. and woman, the farmer, the mechanic, 
the artizan, the inventor, the producer! These 
are nature’s nobility. No matter how high or 
low in station they are, rich or poor, conspicuous 
or humble in position, they are surely upper cir- 
cles in the order of nature, whatever the fictitious 
distinctions of society, fashionable or unfashion- 
able, may decree. It is not low, it is the highest 
duty, privilege and pleasure for the great man 
and high souled woman to earn what they pos- 
sess, to work their own way through life, to be 
the architects of their own fortunes. Some may 
rank the classes we allude to as only relatively 
low, and in fact the middling classes. We insist 
they are absolutely the highest. If there be a 
class of beings on earth who may properly be 
denominate’ low, it is that class who spend 
without earning, who consume without pro- 


ducing, who dissipate the earnings of their fa- 
thers or relatives, without being anything in and 
of themselves. 





Curzriso.—Missionaries are laboring hard 


among the Chinese in Australia with great 
success. 
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LIBERTY OF SPEBCH. 
“ The Journal des Debats attributes the exist- 
ence of secret gpcieties in France to the absence 
of free discussion in speaking and in the pross”” 
So says an exchange. This is truly an original 
discovery—a truism about as universally ac 
knowledged as that the earth is spherical and re 
volves upon its axis, One of the most extraor- 


dinary things in the world, however, is the moral | 


blindness of even well-educated despots. Louis 
Napoleon, the sovereign of France, is the author 
of an admirable treatise on artillery, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the properties and 
powers of gunpowder, which his distinguished 
uncle employed on a pretty extensive scale. He 
certainly knows the result of compressing even a 
small quantity of “ villanous saltpetre,""—that a 
small spark will cause it to explode, scattoring 


death and destruction around it, while even a | 
considerable quantity of loose powder may be ig- | 
nited without any fatal consequences, One | 
would think that his logical mind would have | 


perceived, long ago, that, in the same way, the 
comp of an infl ble people would 
produce the same results, But it appears from 
the above extract—and it is well known that the 
French press only echoes the sovereign’s thoughts 
—that he has just found out what all the world 
knew before. Never before has a more rigid 
suppression of the freedom of speech existed in 
France and all over Europe; and never before, 
we have reason to assert, has there existed so 
complete a system of secret political organization 
and affiliation among her peoples. 

These societies are admirably combined, are 
winnowed of all traitors and cowards, and are 
hourly gathering strength. The crowned heads 
and princes and noblesse of Europe stand on a 
volcano—and hold their lives and property by 
the most precarious tenure. A spark—a nothing 
—may produce, at any moment, such a conyal- 
sion as the old world never before knew ; and 
when that earthquake explosion comes, most pit- 
iable will be the fate of the great ones of the 
land. They will not be trusted, as in 1848 ; they 
will not be permitted to swear to free constitu- 
tions, and thus retain their seats, or to go into 
exile, and thus retain their heads. Nothing, we 








are sorry to say, but annihilation will be their | 


fate in the next general revolutionary movement. 
No such persons as moderate republicans will be 
known in that hour—radical, red republicanism 
will be the order of the day. Napoleon first 
ploughed Europe with the sword for the benefit 
of himself and his family—though from the na- 
ture of his origin, many popular elements 
mingled with his admjnistration of the various 

ies he conquered ; but Europe must again 
be ploughed with the sword for the benefit of the 
people. It isan inexorable political necessity— 
and for this terrible result, the despots of the 
East will only have themselves to thank. Every 
student of the past knows that if the spirit of re- 
form in Great Britain moves slowly, safely and 
peacefully, it is because there the press and the 
rostrum have been free. Had it been otherwise, 





a sanguinary revolution must have long since oc- | 


curred even in England. These are truths as 


patent as God’s sunshine, and none but the wil- | 


fully blind can fail to see them. 


SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 


In his seventh lecture at the Smithsonian In- 


stitute, Dr. Reid described the failure of an 
intending incendiary to do a great act of mis 
chief by the very means he adopted to make his 


success more certain. Thus to make an explo- | 


sion of gunpowder in a certain case, the fellow 
had covered it with a quantity of spirits of tur- 
pentine, but on igniting it, only the turpentine 
burnt, and the powder continued as before. The 
philosophy of this the lecturer showed by @ 
striking experiment, wherein again and again 
tarpentine poured on a quantity of gunpowder 
was ignited and blown ont and the powder re- 
mained unburnt. This was explained on the 
principle of the candle, that the gunpowder acts 
as a wick to the turpentine, and will not itself 
ignite so long as any of the turpentine remains to 
barn. A piece of common cloth, such as ladies’ 
dresses are made of, was then burnt, and then a 
piece of similar texture which had been dipped 


in a solution of sal jac was d to ' 








the action of fire, bat would not burn. A similar 
piece steeped in a solution of the silieate of pot- 
ash, was also shown to be quite incombustible. 
The nature of the latter substance, the silieate, 
was explained, and the fire-proofing of buildings 
referred to. It is best in the fire-proofing of 
rooms to have as little iron as possible in the 
walls. In putting out fires, there are two general 
plans to be adopted, viz., by suffocating the 
flame and by drawing it off. In buildings where 
ventilating means are found, the latter plan is 
often available. 
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A vuxxixo Comptimeant.—When the cele- 
brated Joseph Lancaster was in Washington, he 
delivered a lecture in the House of Representa 
tives from the Speaker's chair, Mr. Clay, then 
Speaker, complimented him by saying the chair 
had never been filled so well. Mr. Lancaster 
very modestly replied, that “man, in his best 
estate, was of very little account; that the 
Speaker's chair had never been filled with any 
thing better than Clay!” 

Staxpen.—A venerable old man says: “Lat 
the slanderer take comfort—it’s only at fruit 
trees that thieves throw stones.” And Swift 
> On me when dances are astiric, 

I take it for o panegyric 


‘-orr 
Nor « Kxor.—Two spars of New Zealand 
pine, each 100 feet long and 34 inches in diam 
eter, were lately landed at Portsmouth, Eng 
Neither of them had a single knot in it 
Tne rinst Ster —It is easier to suppress 
the first impare desire than to satiefy all that fol- 
low. (One sin admitted into the citadel of the 
heart, brings « thousand in its train. 
7—-o* a 
Litexagy —Bowdvin College, Me, has « 
larger namber of students than ever before. The 
catalogue shows a total of 251 




















orts along the shore. In 1847, it is said about 
‘ty vessels were engaged exclusively in this 
ade, besides a greater or less number which 
ere only partially freighted with the drug. 

It is stated that two and a half millions of dol- 
rs’ worth of opium is annually imported into 
oochow, from whence it finds its way imto the 

terior. In that city alone, there were in 1848 

1e hundred houses devoted to the smoking of 
\e drug, while as many retailed the poison in 
nall quantities. As respects the progress and 
resent extent of the trade, it is said that from 

794 to 1820, the amount exported to China 
tried from 3000 to 7000 chests per year. In 
337, it amounted to between 39,000 and 40,000 
iests, valued at $25,000,000. From 1838 to 
342, the trade was almost entirely interrupted 
y the war, which grew out of the attempts of 
‘ie Chinese government to suppress it. At the 
ynclusion of the war, the trade was resumed 
ith renewed vigor. For the year 1848, the 
nount imported int@#China from Bombay was 
9,111 chests, and from Calcutta 36,000 chests, 
hich, at an average of $550 per chest, would 
nount to $32,000,000 expended for this single 
‘ticle of trade. Then the Chinese pay an ad- 
ince on this sum of several millions more, 
“hich goes into the hands of the merchants as 
1e fruits of their investment and labors in the 
ade. Allthis sum has been paid in specie, or 
“hinese sycee, which is the purest of silver. 

The Chinese government have made strong 
forts to cut off or restrict the traffic in this 
‘rug: Public attention was directed to its inju- 
ous effects in 1799, and in 1809 an edict was 
sued requiring all ships discharging their car- 
oes at Whampoa, to give bonds that they had 
o opium on board. Still more stringent laws 
‘ere adopted in 1820. In 1834, an edict was 
‘ssued, declaring that the injury done by the in- 
uence of opium, and by the increase of those 
‘ho inhaled it, was nearly equal to a general 
onflagration, and d ing upon the seller 
nd smoker of the poison the bastinado, the 
-ooden collar, imprisonment, banishment, con- 
‘seation of property, and even death by public 
ecapitation or strangulation. But notwithstand- 
ig all this, the trade kept increasing, until at 
ength an imperial commissioner was appointed, 
lothed with the highest authority and power, to 
roceed to Canton and endeavor to effect an 
itter annihilation of the trade. In carrying out 
his determination, he seized and destroyed some 
20,280 chests of opium, and compelled the mer- 
chants to sign a bond that they would forever 
vease trading in the article. This bold and de 
cided measure on the part of the commissioner 
ed to the war with England, which is commonly 
snown as the opium war. One result of the war 
vas the ceding of the island of Hong Kong to 
ihe English. In this island, after passing into 
he hands of the victors, the trade in opium was 
.egalized, and twenty shops for its sale immedi- 
ately licensed, within gun-shot of the Chinese 
mpire, where such an offence is punishable 
with death. It ig stated upon the highest author- 
ity that the British government in India could 
not be sustained without the immense revenue 
derived from this trade. The revenue for the 
iast six years, it is said, has amounted to nearly 
380,000,000. It is also estimated that the im- 
mense sum of $400,000,000 of specie has been 
irained from China to pay for this single article 
alone, within the last half century. 

What a humiliating spectacle is that afforded 
»y one of the most enlightened nations of the earth 
employing its power and military skill to force 
upon an inferior people a deadly traffic which 
.heir authorities have the wisdom to reject! We 
annot wonder that, in view of these facts, the 
Chinese regard the English in fact, as well as in 
iame, ‘outside barbarians.” Need we be sur- 
prised at the occasional cruelties with which 
Christian missionaries are treated by them, when 
. the banner of the cross floats over iron batteries 
vomiting flame and death, and rending them 
imb from limb because they, the poor heathen, 
will not legalize the sale of poison? When we 
see the excesses committed in civilized countries 
‘m moments of popular passion, we must admit 
chat the cruelties of the Chinese, recently perpe- 
wrated on the English at Canton, were at least 
aot unaccountable. The memory of past wrongs 
stimulated present outrages, and the ferocity of 
he hour had a foundation laid long back. 

We do not deny that the fruits of a British 
triumph over the Chinese will be beneficial to the 
vorld at large; but if commerce is increased 
tifty-fold by such a triumph, still, looking back 
at the opium war as the first step, we shall always 
vel pain and indignation. An alleged attempt at 
wisoning some of the English merchants at 
Canton lately roused the whole British nation; 
vet a few years since, the British government 
ook arms because their merchants were not per- 
nitted to poison the Chinese by wholesale. But 
nations may commit crimes with impunity that 
ire fatal to individuals. 








THE LOWER CLASSES, 

Who are they? The toiling millions, the labor- 
ng man and woman, the farmer, the mechanic, 
he artizan, the inventor, the producer! These 
ire nature’s nobility. No matter how high or 
ow in station they are, rich or poor, conspicuous 
r humble in position, they are surely upper cir- 
cles in the order of nature, whatever the fictitious 
listinctions of society, fashionable or unfashion- 
ible, may decree. It is not low, it is the highest 
iuty, privilege and pleasure for the great man 
ind high-souled woman to earn what they pos- 
ess, to work their own way through life, to be 
he architects of their own fortunes. Some may 
ank the classes we allude to as only relatively 
yw, and in fact the middling classes. We insist 
hey are absolutely the highest. If there be a 
lass of beings on earth who may properly be 
lenominate’ low, it is that class who spend 
‘ithout earning, who consume without pro- 
‘ucing, who dissipate the earnings of their fa- 
.ers or relatives, without being anything in and 
f themselves. 





Cuxrrrine.—Missionaries are laboring hard 
mong the Chinese in Australia with great 
uccess. 
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LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 

“The Journal des Debats attributes the exist- 
ence of secret gpcieties in France to the absence 
of free discussion in speaking and in the press.” 
So says anexchange. This is truly an original 
discovery—a truism about as universally ac- 
knowledged as that the earth is spherical and re- 
volves upon its axis. One of the most extraor- 
dinary things in the world, however, is the moral 
blind of even well-educated despots. Louis 
Napoleon, the ign of France, is the author 
of an admirable treatise on artillery, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the properties and 
powers of gunpowder, which his distinguished 
uncle employed on a pretty extensive scale. He 
certainly knows the result of compressing even a 
small quantity of “villanous saltpetre,’—that a 
small spark will cause it to explode, scattering 
death and destruction around it, while even a 
considerable quantity of loose powder may be ig- 
nited without any fatal consequences. One 
would think that his logical mind would have 
perceived, long ago, that, in the same way, the 
compression of an inflammable people would 
produce the same results. But it appears from 
the above extract—and it is well known that the 
French press only echoes the sovereign’s thoughts 
—that he has just found out what all the world 
knew before. Never before has a more rigid 
suppression of the freedom of speech existed in 
France and all over Europe; and never before, 
we have reason to assert, has there existed so 
complete a system of secret political organization 
and affiliation among her peoples. 

These societies are admirably corabined, are 
winnowed of all traitors and cowards, and are 
hourly gathering strength. The crowned heads 
and princes and noblesse of Europe stand on a 
voleano—and hold their lives and property by 
the most precarious tenure. A spark—a nothing 
—may produce, at any moment, such a convul- 
sion as the old world never before knew ; and 
when that earthquake explosion comes, most pit- 
iable will be the fate of the great ones of the 
land. They will not be trusted, as in 1848 ; they 
will not be permitted to swear to free constitu- 
tions, and thus retain their seats, or to go into 
exile, and thus retain their heads. Nothing, we 
are sorry to say, but annihilation will be their 
fate in the next general revolutionary movement. 
No such persons as moderate republicans will be 
known in that hour—radical, red republicanism 
will be the order of the day. Napoleon first 
ploughed Europe with the sword for the benefit 
of himself and his family—though from the na- 
ture of his origin, many popular elements 
mingled with his admjnistration of the various 
countries he conquered; but Europe must again 
be ploughed with the sword for the benefit of the 
people. It isan inexorable political necessity— 
and for this terrible result, the despots of the 
East will only have themselves to thank. Every 
student of the past knows that if the spirit of re- 
form in Great Britain moves slowly, safely and 
peacefully, it is because there the press and the 
rostrum have been free. Had it been otherwise, 
& sanguinary revolution must have long since oc- 
curred even in England. These are truths as 
patent as God’s sunshine, and none but the wil- 
fully blind can fail to see them. 











SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 

In his seventh lecture at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Dr. Reid described the failure of an 
intending incendiary to do a great act of mis- 
chief by the very means he adopted to make his 
success more certain. Thus to make an explo- 
sion of gunpowder in a certain case, the fellow 
had covered it with a quantity of spirits of tar- 
pentine, but on igniting it, only the turpentine 
burnt, and the powder continued as before. The 
philosophy of this the lecturer showed by a 
striking experiment, wherein again and again 
turpentine poured on a quantity of gunpowder 
was ignited and blown out and the powder re- 
mained unburnt. This was explained on the 
principle of the candle, that the gunpowder acts 
as a wick to the turpentine, and will not itself 
ignite so long as any of the turpentine remains to 
barn. A piece of common cloth, such as ladies’ 
dresses are made of, was then burnt, and then a 
piece of similar texture which had been dipped 
in-a solution of sal ammonise was exposed to 
the action of fire, but would not burn. A similar 
piece steeped in a solution of the silieate of pot- 
ash, was also shown to be quite incombustible. 
The nature of the latter substance, the silieate, 
was explained, and the fire-proofing of buildings 
referred to. It is best in the fire-proofing of 
rooms to have as little iron as possible in the 
walls. In putting out fires, there are two general 
plans to be adopted, viz., by suffocating the 
flame and by drawing it off. In buildings where 
ventilating means are found, the latter plan is 
often available. 





A puxninc CompLiment.—When the cele- 
brated Joseph Lancaster was in Washington, he 
delivered a lecture in the House of Representa- 
tives from the Speaker’s chair. Mr. Clay, then 
Speaker, complimented him by saying the chair 
had never been filled so well. Mr. Lancaster 
very modestly replied, that ‘man, in his best 
estate, was of very little account; that the 
Speaker’s chair had never been filled with any- 
thing better than Clay !” 





Stayper.—A venerable old man says: “Let 
the slanderer take comfort—it’s only at fruit- 
trees that thieves throw stones.” And Swift 
Says: 

‘On me when dunces are satiric, 
I take it for a panegyric.”’ 
OS — 

Nor a Kyor.—Two spars of New Zealand 
pine, each 100 feet long and 34 inches in diam- 
eter, were lately landed at Portsmouth, Eng. 
Neither of them had a single knot in it. 
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Tue First Ster.—It is easier to suppress 
the first impure desire than to satisfy all that fol- 
low. One sin admitted into the citadel of the 
heart, brings a thousand in its train. 








Literary.—Bowdoin College, Me. has a 
larger number of students than ever before. The 
catalogue shows a total of 251. 





CRIME IN CITIES, | 


The exhibitions of crime presented in our | 
courts, of late, are exceedingly startling. Such 
a series of trials, with all their hideous and re- 
volting details, has never before been known in 
New England, and not often, if at all,in any 
other portion of this country. All intelligent 
citizens are fully aware that there are fearful 
records of deeds consummated in our midst 
every week that passes. Comparatively few of 
these deeds are ever made public, or if brought 
to light, are despatched in brief, and the guilty 
parties summarily punished. But from time to 
time, prominent persons in domestic circles are 
implicated in these revolting sins, and then they 
are dragged before the public eye in sickening 
detail, and a morbid taste gloats upon the dis- 
gusting minutiz of evidence brought out by legal 
investigation. The daily press teems with the 
matter in a form fearfully objectionable. To 
supply the demand of the public, thousands upon 
h ds of pamphlet editions of these trials 
are issued, and the land is flooded with the mat- 
ter which carries with its circulation the seeds of 
inevitable corruption. For all this we can see no 
direct remedy, but in common with many others 
deeply regret the matter. It is sad to think that 
there are elements at work in society which have 
in them so little of heaven. People are vastly 
concerned and prayerful when an epidemic of a 
physical nature rages among us ; but this fearful 
moral disease is far more terrible and con- 
tagious ! 

These scenes of guilt and horror are unfit for 
print; their perusal must infect thousands of in- 
nocent minds, and outrage the sensibility of 
every delicate woman, young or old. Children 
of either sex could not be subjected to a more 
baleful influence in associating with the worst 
company, or be made more thoroughly con- 
versant with evil by companionship with the 
vilest characters. No wonder parents hesitate 
to take home these prints to their families, for 
they fear the moral poison which they contain. 
A few, even of the daily press, avoid these 
records, and refuse to publish them. All honor 
to such! it is the only remedy for a growing and 
terrible evil. We do not wish to be understood 
as speaking in censure of any of our contem- 
poraries ; this is not our object; but a sense of 
moral duty leads us to refer to the subject, 

ially at this exciting period. 











THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 

It is well understood that the leaders and a 
majority of their partisans, in the present for- 
midable Chinese insurrection, have embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, although it appears 
that they are not only fighting the imperialists, | 
but have quarrelled with and slaughtered each 
other. At this seeming inconsistency, the New 
York Commercial Advertiser remarks: ‘“ Men 
who can practise such wholesale treachery and 
slaughter among themselves, are not, one would 
think, likely to prove permanently formidable 
foes, and it is difficult to suppose that their rule 
can be a blessing to any people. To claim for 
such men a knowledge of, or a belief in Christian- 
ity, and its civilizing, humane precepts, is only to 
bring the Christian religion into contempt.” 

It has been truly remarked that such a test as 
is thus applied to the Chinese revolutions would 
exclude from the pale of Christianity almost all 
the nations who profess the religion of our 
Saviour; for there is scarcely one among them 
that has not been engaged in war. France has 
been desolated by civil wars waged in the name 
of religion; Germany, Italy, have filled the 
pages of history with the record of their civil and 
religious wars; England has been rent and 
stained by the same fratricidal strife. England 
and this country have twice been at war, without 
abandoning their claim to be recognized as 
Christian nations. Let us not too hastily con- 
demn the action of the Chinese rebels, or attempt 
to “read them out of the church,” because of 
acts the motives of which even we are but imper- 
fectly acquainted with. We look forward, pray- 
erfully and hopefully, to the time when the 
blessed teachings of the New Testament will be 
the rule of all nations, and we shall hail every 
advance from the dark domains of Paganism 
without despairing or doubting because men do 
not instantly step from shadows into perfect day. 





GovERNMENT.—We are afraid there are 
many places in the world to which the Irish 
woman’s definition might apply: “And what is 
governmint, ye ask? It’s half-a-dozen young 
gintlemen, and half-a-dozen ould gintlemen 
meets and thinks what’s best for themselves, and 
thin they say what’s best for us—and that’s gov- 
ernmint !”” 





Consumption.—Dr. Hall, in his work on 
consumption, urges the consumptive, and those 
inclined to consumption, to take plenty of pure 
air. We know a young lady, with consumptive 
symptoms, restored to comparative health, by 
living in a well ventilated room and riding in all 
weathers, properly clothed, on horseback. 





Captain Wa. H. Howarp.—This gentle- 
man, lost lately in the ship Cathedral, of this port, 
was a noble-hearted man and as gallant a sailor 
as ever trod the quarter-deck. He leaves a wife 
and family and hundreds of devoted friends to 
mourn his loss. 





To CorrespoxpENTs.—Correspondents are 
particularly requested to mention in their letters 
which paper, the “Flag” or “ Pictorial,” they 
desire to receive an answer in. We are often at 
a loss through which medium to reply. 





+ 


Great Svuccess.—Of Dr. Kane’s narrative, 
though a five dollar book, 63,000 copies were 
sold in a little more than six months. The life 
of this lamented man and true hero will be even 
more successful. 





Lecat Derence.—An “artful dodger,” on 
being brought up on acharge of picking pockets, 
denied the “soft impeachment,” saying he never 
“« picked pockets, but took them just as they came.” 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Of forty thousand merchants’ clerks in Lon- 
don, there are but four hundred married men. 

Have the courage to tell the trath; you will 
find it easier in the end than falsehood. 

There is too much wholesale censure of organ- 
grinders ; a good organ isn’t bad to take. 

A tale-bearer may be a truth-teller—but every 
one dislikes such a character. 

A horse-dealer said a certain used-up horse 
looked as if he had edited a daily newspaper. 

Never to marry without love, nor to love with- 
out reason, is a golden maxim for the young. 

The anatomists say the tongue has eight mus- 
cles; we think it rather a low estimate. 

An oath from a woman’s lips is as unnatural 
as a bullet from a rosebud. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘The Jewelled Talisman: or, The Puritan and Cave 
lier.” A story of the time of Charles II. By Mrs. Caro- 
une Orxe A graphic delineation of life scenes in the 
days of the Puritans 

“Marion's Appeal to his Countrymen,” stanzas by 
Caroutne L. Jaques. 

“*Snowed up in the Cars,” a story by Kate Ware. 

“ What's in & name?” verses by PsrrcRine. 

“The Guillotine in France,” an historical sketch by 
James A. GiRaRDIN. 
sn he to a Sub River,” lines by Irene 





ONTAGUE. — 

“It might have been,” a tale by Evten Aticz Moru rrr. 
“The First Spring Showers,” lines by Mary C. Gran- 
NISS. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


of the Merch ’ Exch San Fran- 





cisco, 
The Visionary—an Ideal Picture. 





Byron thought workingmen and hanics able 
to maintain their families the happiest of men. 

Every man should have some great aim, some 
one object that rises above all others. 

The alphabet is supposed to be a fighting char- 
acter because it always has a black eye (I). 

Men on their deathbeds often see and compre- 
hend enigmas hidden from them until then. 

M. Ingres says beauty lies in the contour of 
lines; Delacroix, in the combination of colors. 

Fashion’s votaries have two faults—they are 
hollow-headed and hollow-hearted also. 

In New York a family can hire apartments for 
$100, but some give $2500 per annum. 

Habit strengthens our exertions ; whatever we 
do often, we become more and more apt to do. 

In the Marianna Islands, the favorite belles are 
those who have black teeth and white hair! 

A woman without religion is a flame without 
heat, and a flower without perfume. 

Mr. W. H. Hurlbut, the author of “ Gan- 
Eden,” has joined the Episcopal church. 

Plutarch says that those who admonish their 
friends should not leave them with sharp words. 

The venerable Joseph T. Buckingham, for- 
merly of the Boston Courier, is 78 years old. 

Hon. Horace Mann has issued a book entitled 
“ Christianity in the Kitchen.” 

Queen Victoria, when a princess, planted an 
oak with her own hands at Chatsworth. 





A HINT TO THE LADIES. 

The great fault of female education is that it 
is not sufficiently practical. Itis a great mistake 
to keep a young lady’s time and attention de- 
voted only to the fashionable literature of the 
day. If you would qualify her for conversation, 
you must give her something to talk about. 
Give her an education with this actual world and 
its transpiring events. Urge her to read news- 
papers and be familiar with the present character 
and improvements of our race. History is of 
some importance ; but the past world is dead, 
and we have nothing to do with it. Our thoughts 
and our concerns should be for the present world, 
to know what it is, andimprove the condition of 
it. Let her have an intelligent conversation con- 
cerning the mental, moral, political and religious 
improvements of our times. Let the gilded 
annuals and poems on the centre-table be kept a 
part of the time covered with weekly and daily 
journals. Let the whole family, man, woman 
and children, read the pap And if any- 
body has a thought or fact worth communicating, 
let him not try to make a big sleepy book, but 





P of a group of Females of Trebizond 

A picture of a Subaqueous Lamp, acurious contrivance 
for entrapping fish. 

Scenes in Jersey City, New nen giving, first a view 
of the Presbyterian Church; second, showing Montgom- 
ery Street, looking west; third, a view of Jersey City 
from the River; fourth, the New Depot of the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Company; fifth, Court 
House and Jail of Hudson County; and, sixth, a view in 
rear of the epot. 

Portrait of John H. Bulkley, Chief of Police, Philadel- 
phia. 


View of Fairmount, Milton, Mass. 
haere of a Man and Woman of South Aus- 
tralia. 


Picture of a Chinese Modern First Class War Junk. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


0G> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Fttems. 


A newspaper is published at Genoa called the 
Adelaide Ristori, after the eminent tragic actress. 

Gen. Totleben, of Sebastopol fame, lately had 
a grand banquet in London from officers of Brit- 
ish engineers. 

Deposits of malleable iron, in a great state of 
purity, and exhibiting not a trace of carbon, is 
said to exist on the west coast of Africa. 

The London Court Journal announces that the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England is 
postponed till January next. 

Ferouk Khan has returned to Paris from his 
visitto London. He is much dissatisfied with 
the climate of England, where his health was 
more or less impaired. 

Fewer distinguished men than usual have been 
returned to the new Parliament. Among them 
is Kingslake, the author of that unrivalled book 
of Eastern travel, “ Eothen.” 

Lord Palmerston has given some kind of inti- 
mation to Baron Rothschild, that, if possible, 
the Jew question shall be brought forward in the 
first session of the new Parliament as a Cabinet 
measure. 

Hudson, the ex-railroad king, whose frauds 
created, at one time, so much excitement, has 
again been elected to Parliament. To hima 
seat in the House of Commons has the substan- 
tial benefit that it makes him free from arrest for 
debt. 

The number of persons returned to Sebastopol 
is described as wonderful. The theatre is re- 
opened. No hopes seem at present to be enter- 
tained that the town will ever recover its former 
importance, unless the government make it again 
a naval and military depot, and of this there is 
no inkling at present. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands. 


What maintains one vice would bring up two 
hild 








speak to the world through the newspapers. This 
is the way to make an intelligent, republican and 
virtuous population. We have seen young ladies 
—those who were called highly educated, and 
who were so, in some respects—who were totally 
ignorant of the movements of the great world 
around them. ‘They should be made to under- 
stand that journals are the records and mirrors 
of the times—a living history—and as such, much 
more valuable than the dead history of the past. 





Fanny Kemsie.—A letter in a New York 
paper says Mrs. Kemble has been looking at an 
estate in Milton, with a view to purchase it for a 
residence. If she settles in Milton, we commend 
her to the courtesies of the gentlemanly author 
of that highly interesting, though as yet unpub- 
lished work, ‘The Deck and the Saddle, or 
Halliards and Holsters.” 





Home comprises all the space that a woman 
should desire to shine in. 

The world can never be wiser than when it 
knows that it knows nothing. 

Great would be the number of the truly wise, 
if they did not already think themselves so. 

Gentility consists not in birth, wealth or fash- 
ion, but in a high sense of true honor. 

The exhibition of delicacy and refinement will 
make the homeliest woman appear attractive. 

The failure of the mind in old age is often 
less the result of natural decay than of disease. 

Nothing, says a Latin author, is more wanting 
to render a man miserable, than that he should 
fancy he is so. 

Pictures! pictures! hang your walls with pic- 
tures. Let your children remember the sweet 
engravings of home. Cherish that i love 








Quill and Scissors. 


The official report of railway casualties in 
England for the last year, states the number to 
be 281 killed, 394 injured. The calculation is 
that one r in every sixteen and a half 
millions carried was killed, the other accidents 
having occurred to persons either the servants of 
the companies or neither passengers nor servants. 


Th legal representatives of Uriah Paulk, of 
Alabama, who was killed by a collision on the 
South Western Railroad in Taylor county, Ga., 
have recovered $20,000 damages from the com- 

any. The case was tried before the Georgia 
Supreme Court. 

The barque Susan Jane cleared from Phila- 
delphia a few days since, for Sebastopol, taking 
out steam engines, pumps, caissons, and other 
machinery, for the purpose of the raising of the 
Russian ships sunk in the harbor of Sebastopol, 
during the late war. 

Professor Rauch, the eminent sculptor in Ber- 
lin, it is said, is engaged on a large group, enti- 
tled “‘ Moses at Prayer during the Battle against 
the Amalekites.” It is designed for the king of 
Prussia, and will be a magnificent piece of art. 

A lame man, who walks on his knees, and 
obtains his living by begging in the streets, was 
recently arrested in Cincinnati in a state of in- 
toxication. He had in his pocket in small 
change eight dollars and seventy-five cents. 

At Philadelphia, one day recently, a prominent 
New York physician, while passing through a 
street, was met by a woman with a veil, who 
suddenly snatched his gold-bowed spectacles 
from his nose and vanished. 

The French government, through the exertion 
of M. de Persigny at London, have acquired the 
possession of the house and grounds on the Isle 
of St. Helena which served as a residence to 
Napoleon while in exile. 

Near Baton Rouge, a fissure lately opened in the 
earth to the extent of several hundred yards in 
length, and about twenty feet in depth. Smoke, 
impregnated with a sulphurous smell, issues 
from the fissure in clouds. 

The Hardy (Va.) Whig learns that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Goldizen, who resided on the North 
Fork, died a few days since, having reached the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and eighteen 
years. 

A young lady of Greenville, 8. C., has been 
awarded by a jury $4060 damages for slander. 
After paying the lawyer’s fees, she gave the 
remaining sum to benevolent purposes. 

Jewelry to the value of about $4000 was dug 
up by a policeman, at Pascagoula, Miss., a short 
time since. It had been stolen two years before, 
and buried by the thief. 

Christie, second officer of the American ship J. 
L. Bogart, has been sentenced to transportation 
for life for shooting at one of the crew during a 
mutiny on board the ship at Liverpool. 

The Charleston papers record the death of 
Edward Johaans, a policeman, from the effect of 
a wound received in the eyes by the point of an 

brella, which p d the brain. 

A hen belonging to Elijah Amidon, of Belch- 
ertown, made a mistake lately, and laid two eggs 
in one shell, the result being a monstrous speci- 
men of its kind, measuring 8 1-2 by 3 inches. 

The agricultural bureau of the Patent-office 
has made ar for the introduction and 
cultivation of sixteen more varieties of the sor- 
ghum sucre, or sugar cane. 

The Legislature of Ohio, just adjourned, 

assed a law during the week, which makes it a 
State Prison offence to use strychnine in making 
whiskey. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald.reports that 
Townsend, the man who committed so many 
murders in Canada West some two years since, 
has been arrested in that city. 

The quantity of land granted recently b 
Congress for railroad purposes in the Territory 
of Minnesota, is estimated to be 4,416,000 acres. 

The Canadian Parliament has granted a sub- 
sidy of $20,000 per annum for a weekly line of 
steamers from Montreal to Liverpool. 

Over two thousand tons of railroad iron have 
been shipped from New Orleans for the Pacific 
Railroad. 

In twenty years Ohio has increased its valua- 
tion from $60,000 to $800,000,000. The debt is 
fifteen millions of dollars. 

The total number of suicides in Philadelphia 
for the last two years is ninety-five—sixty-nine 
men and twenty-six women. 

The peach and cherry trees in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati have been destroyed by frost. 

About ten thousand slaves from Africa have 
been landed in Cuba this season. 

The Sons of Maine in New Bedford are taking 
measures to form an organization. 











of the beautiful. 

A man has no more right to utter untruths to 
his own disparagement, than to his own praise. 
Truth is absol It is obli -y under all cir- 





; Fm 
es, and in all relations. 





SnHarp SHootinc.—The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, 
the most popular preacher in London, lately sin- 
gled out Lord Palmerston among his auditors, 
and told him he needn’t feel proud, for his father 
(Adam) was a market-gardener, and his mother 
(Eve) was brought up on a charge of stealing 
apples. We must say we dislike such attempts 
at fun in the pulpit. 





=2oe + 
Tue Cost or Law.—An English writer 
says that by calculations admitted by the highest 
law authorities to be correct, at least $4,000,000 
are every year absorbed by attorneys and sheriff 
officers, in the United Kingdom, for expenses on 
writs and actions, which enormous sum is, there- 

fore, wholly lost to creditors. 





+ 
SEvERE on THE Bar.—An Indiana paper 
says that during a recent trial in Lawrence court, 
a young lad who was a witness was asked if he 
knew the obligations of an oath, and where he 
would go if he told a lie. He said he supposed 
“he would go where all the lawyers went.” 





Onty a Paurer.—“ Only a short prayer over 
the body,” said s hard-hearted overseer to the 
clergyman, “ it’s only a pauper, sir.” 

‘* Rattle his bones 
ver the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 
+-oo > 





New York Tuitves.—The burglars of New 
York are getting desperate; they make nothing 
of using pistols when any attempt to interfere 
with their professional business is made. 





UnxrortunaTE.—We regret to learn that the 
horticultural society of Providence is about to 
be abandoned for want of public patronage. Its 
exhibitions have been costly and unproductive. 

+*2ooe + 

FemaLe Empiorment.—There are lots of 
lady carpenters in France. They have no objec- 
tion to joining, if they meet a euitable match— 


that’s plane. 








At three years of age, we love our mothers ; 
at six, our fathers; at ten, holidays; at sixteen, 
dress; at twenty-five, our wives; at forty, our 
children ; and at sixty, ourselves. 

No house is well fitted-up in the country with- 
out people of all ages. There should be an old 
man or woman to fret; a parrot, a child, a mon- 
key ; something, as the French say, to love und 
despise. 





Soker’s Budget. 


To produce the “ locked jaw” in a lady, ask 
her for her age. 

When the Irishman first tried peaches, he said 
he liked their flavor, but the seeds lay hard in his 
stomach. 

What is the difference between a bare head and 
ahair bed? One flees for shelter, and the other 
is a shelter for fleas. 

Man’s happiness is said to hang upon a thread. 
This must be the thread that is never at hand to 
sew on the shirt button that is always off. 

Dedicate.—First used by a young man who 
was charged with secretly kissing a pretty girl, 
when he blushingly exclaimed, “did 1, Kate?” 

An innocent young sportsman, in order to 
shoot a squirrel on the top of a small tree, 
climbed another one close by; and, on being 
asked the reason for so foolish a freak, said 
“that he didn’t want to strain his gun by a long 
shot.” 

It wasn’t such a bad notice on the part of the 
glove-maker who hung upon his store the follow- 
ing placard: “Ten thousand hands wanted 
immediately!” And under it was written in 
very small characters—(To buy my gloves—the 
very best quality). 

A wealthy but miserly old man, dining down 
town one day with his son at a restaurant, whis- 
pered in his ear: “Tom, you must eat for to- 
day and to-morrow.” ‘“ , yes,” retorted the 
half starved lad, “ but I haint eaten for yesterday 
and the day before yet, father !”’ 

Not long since a youth, older in wit than in 
years, after being catechised concerning the pow- 
er of Nature, replied: ‘‘ Ma, I think there is one 
thing Nature can’t do.’ ‘“ What is it ?” eagerly 
inquired the mother. “She can’t make Biil 
reer gly mouth any bigger without setting bis ears 

ck.” 











Hlarriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. Alexander Boyd, 
of Roxbury, to Mies Harriet F. ler. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Josiah Hayward, Jr., of Sa- 
lem, to Mis. Helen M. Chamberlain. 

By Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. George Wright, Jr. to Miss 
Mary A. Wells. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Isaiah Atkins to Miss Frances 
B. Holden, of Dorchester. 

By Key. Mr. Grafton, Mr. Alfred 8. Woodworth, of 


Roxbury, to Miss Anna G. 


G . 

By Kev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. William EB. Bartlett to Mise 
Claricy E. Dunn 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Leonard H. Howe 
to Miss Abby K. Wales. 

At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Samuel Sho- 
rey to Mrs. Frances Brent 

At Newton, by Rey Mr. Smith, Mr. D. H. Knowles to 


| Miss Huldah Piper 


At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Joseph D. Kitehen 
to Mise Lucy Dushuttie. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. David A. Lord to Miss 
Harriet S. Cate. 

At Beverly, by Rev. aca. Mr. Henry Stone, Jr. 


to Miss Emeline Osgood, both of Amesbury. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Nason, Mr. George B. Hicks 
to Miss Anna Waldron. 

At Wrentham, by Rev. Mr. Ropes, Mr. Walter Herbert 
Judson to Miss Mary Gardner Proctor, both of Boston. 

At Pittsfield, by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. James C. 
Brow” to Miss Eunice Loomis 





Deaths 
. 
In this city, Frederick Emerson, Esq., 68; 
ham, Eeq., 63; Mr. Mordecai L. Wallis, 78; Mrs. © ‘ 
ine Carlton, 90; Mr. R. H. Ingalls, 36; Mr. Philip W. 
Bixby, 54, Mr. Henry 
Margaret 


M. Moore, 20; Miss Frances L. 
Sewall, 23; Mrs. Bartlett, 57; Mise Mary The 
resa, Henchman. 


At Charlestown, Mre. Lucy Jane Bryant, 31. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Benjumin Fisk, of Millbury, 65; Mrs. 
Jane M. Prescott. 

At Cambridge, Silas B. Fillebrown. Eaq., 64 

At Cambridgeport, James G. Hovey, Eeq., 44 

At Chelsea, Mra. Abby G. Waterman, “a. 
At Somerset) Mrs. Mary RK. Wilson, 61; Mr. Ebenezer 





| F. Cat 


ter, SH. 
At West Newton, Mrs. Rebecca ©. Fisk, 45; Miss Sarah 


| H. Chase, 41 


| 


At Waltham, Mr. N. P. Banks, father. of Hon. NP. 
Banks, Jr , 74. 

At Lynn, Mr. Abner Austin, ©; Mr. John Jarvis, 67 

At Salem, Widow Lydia Waitt Williams, #2: Mrs. Jane 
S. Haskell, 37; Widow Mary McDonald, 3); Mr. Matthew 
Morgan, 37. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MABEL GREY. 


BY MARY S$. PREBLE. 
In a glorious, sunny country, 
Of the south-land far away, 
Dwelt I, and a little maiden, 
Mabel Grey ; 
I—a poet-boy ; a lovely 
Spirit maiden—Mabel Grey. 


She was fair! the stainless lily 
Hath less loveliness I ween, 

As it glimmers in the sunlight’s 
Golden sheen, 

Than her brow, when on it beamed 
Glorious light from the Unseen. 


And the deep and dark-blue ether 
Tells of naught beyond the skies, 

Fairer, purer than the love-light 
In her eyes; 

As I met their dreamy glances, 
Drawn to mine in spirit ties. 


In the glorious, sunny south-land, 
Dwelt we—Mabel Grey and 1; 

Like two vines together twining 
To the sky— 

Twined our lives and loves together, 
Darling Mabel Grey and I. 


In the glorious sunset golden, 
Stood we, Mabel Grey and I; 
Loving, with the soul’s rich glances, 
Eye from eye; 
And an endless path of glory 
Reached from earth and pierced the sky. 


As we gazed, a winged immortal 
Down the golden pathway came; 

Gently stood beside my Mabel; 
Breathed her name; 

Murmured in love’s dreamy language 
Of the bright land whence he came- 


Never dreamed we anght of parting, 
As we wandered, hand-in-hand, 

Gathering the beauteous flowers 
Of the strand ; 

Little thought we of the life-wreath 
Waiting her in the leal land. 


But the azure arch above us, 
Too ethereal was, and they, 

The immortals, saw and loved her— 
Mabel Grey! 

She my spirit-bride, my darling, 
The immortals stole away. 


And I listened, little thinking 
He was wooing Mabel Gray 

To the land of the immortals, 
Far away ; 

She my life, my love, my darling, 
To the realms of endless day. 


And the glorious immortal 

Loosed from mine my Mabel’s hand, 
Bore her up the golden pathway, 

To his land, 
Up above the shining ether; 

Left me weeping on the strand. 


Thus we loved, and thus we parted, 
Darling Mabel Grey and I; 

But, when suneet’s glory streameth 
From the sky, 

Down the pathway cometh Mabel, 
With the love-light in her eye. 


As two clouds together meeting, 
Blend in one so perfectly, 

Should they part, each of the other 
Takes away— 

So dwell I with her in heaven, 
So with me dwells Mabel Grey. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE RECAPTURE. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 





As the level rays of the rising sun flashed 
across the dancing waves of the English Channel, 
it fell upon the white sails of a deeply laden 
lugger about midway between the English and 
French shores. With every sail drawing in the 
fresh breeze, the little vessel sped swiftly onward 
toward the coast of Devon. 

“Things look well for a good run today, 


Captain Burns,” said a weather-beaten old sea- | 


dog who stood at the helm, addressing a young 


man of twenty-six or seven, who was pacing 
rapidly fore and aft the deck. 

“ Why, yes, Jackson, everything has prospered 
so far,” returned the captain, pausing in his walk 
and glancing anxiously around the horizon, “ but 
the worst is to comc—the cargo is not landed 
yet; I’ve no great opinion of this running a 
eargo in broad daylight.” 

“Nor I either, as a general thing, but this time 
I think we shall do it up right; the fact that it is 
mighty risky business is just what will keep 


the coast guard from suspecting anything, to my 


thinking.” 

“Tt may be so, but I can’t help having my 
doubts about it,” returned the captain, resuming 
his walk. 

The father of Harry Burns, the young com- 
mander of the lugger, had been a wealthy country 
gentleman ; residing ypon his own estate, he had 


never engaged in any business of a commercial | 
nature, and consequently knew very little of the | 
risks inseparable from such transactions, It is | 


not surprising, therefore, when in an evil hour of 
his old age, he was induced to join with a certain 


Squire Wilson, a neighbor of his, in several wild | 


and visionary speculations, that he was quickly 


stripped of his property. It was a little singular, 


however, thet his losses were in exact proportion | 


t» the gains of the shrewd Squire Wilson daring 


the same period, and people did not hesitate to 


shake their heads and express the conviction that 
all was not right. 


But be that as it may, the | 


elder Burns finding himself reduced to poverty, | 


at once set vigorously to work to retrieve his for- 


tune. In this landable undertaking he did not 
succeed, however ; on the contrary he died, leav- | 


ing his widow and his son Harry, our hero, 
literally penniless. 


Previous to this disastrous | 


turn of fortune’s wheel the two families had been | 


on terms of the greatest intimacy, but now that | 


time had changed, Squire Wilson felt, and likea 
prudent respectable man took pains to make it 
manifest, that people in different stations of life 
ought not to associate on terms of equality, and 


in this particular case ought not to meet at all. | 
But it so happened that Squire Wilson had a | 
daughter, as is very apt to be the case with | 


Squire Wilsons all over the world—pretty, lov- 





ing, sweet-tempered, affectionate, and all that. 
You will find an exact description of her either 
in the last story you read, er in the one you will 
read next. 

Well, it appears this little Miss Kitty Wilson 
and Mr. Harry Burns had been so mnch together 
in the days of their prosperity that each of them 
experienced a most unpleasant sensation of 
“‘goneness ’’ whenever they were separated for 
any period of time exceeding twenty-four hours. 

That an effectual check might be put to these 
alarming mutual symptoms, what did the 
young people do but institute a chronic series of 
stolen interviews beneath trees, behind walls, and 
in all sort of out-of-the-way places, for the pur- 
pose of holding animated discussions upon some 
abstruse subject of which I am ignorant—and so 
intent was each upon carrying the point in the 
argument, that they almost invariably found it 
absolutely necessary to resort to arms; after 
which, like Alec Romanoff and the Allies, they 
parted with mutual civilities and congratulations. 

As time rolled on—time always “rolls” like 
an old salt off a long voyage—the squire first 
suspected and then became assured of the true 
state of affairs. This unpleasant discovery 
caused him to swell up like a toadfish and de- 
liver himself of an immense amount of har® 
talk no ways complimentary to anybody. Kitty 
was in despair, Harry was indignant, and boldly 
presenting himself before the enraged gentle- 
man, demanded his daughter’s hand. The squire 
intimated that he did not intend to give his 
daughter to a pauper; Harry suggested the prob- 
ability of his not remaining a pauper through all 
time. The squire snapped at the idea and hint- 
ed that when he (Harry) became “seized” of 
twenty thousand ‘cash money” there might be 
some slight glimmer of a show for him; “ pro- 
vided ”—as they say in acts and resolves—he 
did not see fit to give her to any one else in the 
interim ; with this generous offer of hope, the old 
gentleman wished him all manner of good luck, 
and turned him out of doors. 

It was necessary for the lovers to meet once 
more to talk over and arrange “ways and 
means.” They did meet; the efforts of the 
squire to the contrary notwithstanding ; they not 
only met, but they hugged and squeezed and 
boo-hooed and kissed and swore and blubbered 
and vowed eternal constancy, and a whole mess 
of things which I know very well, but which I 
can’t describe, it being rather out of my line, 
there being no particle of doubt that I should 
make a much better show as a hero than as a 
historian in anything connected with the heartless 
father department. So the lovers, having done 
everything requisite to be done by people in their 
position, exchanged rings and things, and parted 
in good old-fashioned, broken-hearted style, he 
to get together the requisite amount of money, 
and she to remain one of the truest and bluest 
kind of maidens until he got it. 

Now although our hero was every bit as tal- 
ented and enterprising as anybody’s hero, if not 
a little more so, he had nevertheless got a job 
before him, for it is mighty hard scratching, I 
find, to Jay hold, with honest claws, on twenty 
thousand dollars, or, indeed, any smaller sum for 
that matter. Without present means, and having 
been educated to no prof , he remained for 
some time in doubt as to what course to pursue ; 
even the few opportunities for employment that 
did present themselves, placed the coveted twenty 
thousand so far ahead in the dimmest kind of dis- 
tance, that he turned from them in disgust. Hay- 
ing always resided on the coast of Devon—a fa- 
mous place for smugglers, he had naturally seen 
a good deal of that hardy and daring class of 
men, had talked with them, sailed with them, 
and had even been once or twice present when a 
cargo had been run—in his present perplexing 
dilemma he turned his attention to this promis- 
ing branch of the sea-going profession, and 
without much hesitation joined his fortunes to 
the wild life and hazardous pursuits of the 
followers of the free trade. 

The occupation of a smuggler is looked upon 
with very different impressions by the inhabitants 
of the coast, from those which are associated 
with it by the dwellers in inland districts ; and 
however demoralizing and pernicious it may be 
to those who pursue it, the followers of the free 
trade are, even at the present day, received out- 
wardly with the same degree of notice as those 
who are engaged in the legitimate pursuits of 
commerce and industry. 

Without doubt there are many kinds of busi- 
ness more honest and honorable, bnt the crime 
of smuggling is an offence against the govern- 
ment, and not against society, and society will 
wink most accommodatingly at it, providing the 
enterprising smuggler succeeds in picking up the 
dimes. Still, if any of my readers dislike the 
profession my hero has chosen, they will please 
recollect that it is the hero’s fault, not mine ; had 
the choice of a profession for him rested with 
me, I would cheerfully have made him a mis- 
sionary bishop, but a strict and stern regard for 
truth forbids my taking any such liberties with 
the facts in the case. 

Having once entered the profession, he pursued 
it with the utmost ardor, and as is apt to be the 
case in any kind of business well followed, he 
had been quite successful. In the short space of 
eighteen months he had risen first to having an 
interest in a boat, then to the command of one, 
and finally to own and command a lugger with 
sufficient funds to trade on his own account. 
During this period he had frequently seen his 
adored Miss Kitty, and their affections remained 
undiminished. 

His success gained for him a wonderful in- 
crease of respect and consideration from the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, as euccess always does ; 
even Squire Wilson unbent a little and gave him 
‘the time o’ day’ when he passed him in the 
street, for though the squire knew very well the 
nature of his occupation, he was not the sort of 
man to find fault with the method by which 
money was got, so long as it was got. 

Everything seemed to prosper with Harry 
Barns ; one month previous to the opening of our 
story he had accumulated between six and eight 
thousand dollars beside his vessel, and he and 
Kitty looked forward with bright anticipations to 
@ not distant future when he should be in posses- 








sion of the much desired sum. But even the 
brightest skies are quickly overcast, and seem all 
the more dark and gloomy from the sudden 
contrast. 

His remarkable success in running contraband 
goods had attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, and a revenue cutter was sent round with 
particular directions to watch that portion of the 
coast. This was bad enough, as it rendered 
business infinitely more hazardous than formerly, 
but what rendered matters still worse was the 
fact that the commander of the cutter, who was 
a young man and a handsome one to boot, took 
a great fancy to calling at the residence of Squire 
Wilson, in whose eyes he found much favor, for 
he was a rich man’s son, a king’s officer, wore 
gilt buttons on his coat and all that. Now I 
don’t suppose Harry was any more given to 
jealousy than most folks; but who among us, I 
should like to know, would feel very pleasant to 
know that a disgracefully good looking fellow in 
uniform was constantly by the side of our beau 
while we were compelled to be away handling 
casks and hauling ropes? I will do Miss Kitty 
the justice to say that her affections never wan- 
dered from her absent lover, and she told him so, 
and he believed her; but still, at the same time, 
knowing her father’s feelings towards the stran- 
ger, she gently hinted to Harry that the sooner 
he could claim her for his own the less trouble 
she would experience, while in the same breath 
she besought him not to endanger his own safety 
whatever might be the result ; 2s much as to say, 
get the money as quick as you can, only don’t 
hurry yourself. 

Placed in this unpleasant position, poor Harry 

was completely weather-bound on “the course of 
true love.” Ifhe remained quiet, and did noth- 
ing in the way of business, his capital would of 
course remain quiet also, and his wedding day, 
consequently, be indefinitely postponed, beside 
which, and still worse, he could perceive that 
the handsome officer was casting more than 
sheep’s eyes at his beloved, much to the delight 
of the father. On the other hand, should he at- 
tempt to prosecute his business, there was almost 
a certainty of his goods being confiscated and 
himself imprisoned or transported for nobody 
knows how many years. The case was certainly 
a perplexing one. Prudence said run no foolish 
risks, but love quite as perseveringly urged him 
to do everything and dare everything in the 
speedy accomplishment of the end he had in 
view, and, as every other young fellow of spirit 
would have done, he hearkened to the voice of 
love. 
Having decided upon his course, he lost no 
time in calling together the crew of the lugger, 
and with the valuable assistance of Jackson, his 
trusty mate, the little vessel was worked off the 
coast unperceived by the revenue officers, and 
safely carried to the coast of France. 

The difficulties and dangers of the passage be- 
ing now so much increased, he resolved to 
abandon the cautious policy which he had pre- 
viously pursued—making frequent trips with 
small amounts—and to risk all upon a single 
chance, and either double his entire capital, or 
lose the whole. In accordance with this plan he 
invested every dollar of his means in rich laces, 
and other easily handled goods upon which high 
duties were charged, and having had them well 
secured in air-tight cases and placed within 
quarter casks of French brandy, he loaded his 
vessel and set sail for the coast of England, and 
it was upon this very return trip that we have in- 
troduced him to the reader at the commencement 
of our story. We will now return to him. 

The swift sailing lugger, with every inch of 
canvass set to the freshening breeze, skimmed 
over the water like a petrel, and before the sun 
had advanced three hours on his daily journey, 
the shore of old England was full before them. 

The English coast at this particular point pre- 
sents a narrow strip of shingly beach, backed up 
by huge chalk cliffs several hundred feet in height, 
extending many miles along the shore, but brok- 
en here and there by gully-like indentations and 
small bays running back into the land. Toward 
one of these breaks in the gigantic wall, the lug- 
ger was obliquely heading ; Jackson, the mate, 
standing at the helm and watching with wary 
eye the beacons and headlands, while Harry, 
with a telescope to his eye, was attentively 
examining the face of the cliff. 

“Do you see anything of Andy’s signal, 
Captain Burns ?” asked Jackson, glancing some- 
what anxiously toward the shore. 

“Nothing, whatever; it can’t be that he is 
playing us false ?” 

“Not a bit of it, sir; a truer lad than Andy 
never left the bogs. But what is that fluttering 
from the top of the cliff yonder ?” 

“That is the signal, sure enough,” replied 
Harry, turning his glass in the direction indicat- 
ed, “and the right color, too, clear white ; there’s 
no fear of running in now.” 

“ All right,” chuckled Jackson, “haul in the 
fore, main and jib sheets there, boys,’”’ and put- 
ting his helm down, the vessel came up to the 
wind and stood boldly in toward the entrance of 
the bay. 

The shore upon the left of the inlet toward 
which they were heading, sloped gradually up- 
ward, affording a person at the head of the bay 
an unobstructed view of the open sea in that di- 
rection, while upon the right an abrupt, perpen- 
dicular wall of rock projected seaward some 
considerable distance, hiding whatever might be 
behind it. As the lugger rounded this bluff, 
Captain Burns started suddenly, and assumed a 
listening attitude. 

“Was not that the report of a gun?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“TI heard nothing but the booming of the 
breakers under the cliffs,” replied Jackson, “ be- 
side, there is the signal flying, which would not 
be the case if there was any danger at hand.” 

“ True,” responded the captain, and for nearly 
half an hour longer the vessel held on her course 
up the centre of the bay, then rounding to, with- 
in a few hundred yards of the beach, the anchor 
was dropped and the sails trailed up to the 
masts. 

“Now then, my boys, let’s get these traps 
ashore in a hurry,” exclaimed Harry, rubbing 
his hands with exultation at his splendid lack. 








A dozen or fifteen stout fellows sprang to obey 
the order; the hatches were quickly taken off, 
and in rapid succession the precious brandy casks 
were tumbled up until the deck was filled with 
them. 

“ Lower away the boats, there, my lads; we'll 
have the work all done betwixt this and noon,” 
exclaimed Jackson. ‘‘ But, hello, what’s to pay 
now ?” he continued, glancing up at the cliff, 
“there’s some trouble close aboard; Andy’s 
signals are going it like fun.” 

Snatching his glass from the beckets where 
it hung, Captain Bruce directed it towards the 
fluttering signals. 

“Red over white,” he muttered, “ that indi- 
cates danger. Now he changes. Blue over 
white; the danger comes from the land side. 
Red over blue ; and from the seaward also. Now 
white between red and blue; the cargo must 
neither be landed nor carried out to sea again. 
Over with everything, boys; pitch everything 
overboard,” he shouted, turning to the expectant 
crew who had anxiously listened to his muttered 
soliloquy as he watched the changing signals. 

With marvellous celerity a heavy weight and 
a long rope were attached to each cask, while to 
the end of the rope a slender string terminating 
in a small ball of cork, was made fast; the 
whole concern was then dumped over the side ; 
the cask, weight and rope sinking to the bottom, 
while the little piece of brown looking cork, 
which supported the string, bobbed up and down 
on the waves, appearing to the uninitiated only 
bits of drift-wood, but to the practised eye of the 
free trader indicating where valuable property 
could be recovered at leisure. Cask after cask 
was thus prepared and thrown overboard, until 
at length only three more remained to be dis- 
posed of, and so intent was the entire party upon 
getting these few remaining evidences of their 
illegal traffic out of sight, that it was not until 
the last one had been tumbled over the side that 
they became aware that the dreaded revenue 
cutter had already rounded the bluff, and was 
standing up the bay toward them. 

“Cut away the cable, there; sheet home ey- 
erything, fore and aft,”’ shouted Harry, in a high 
state of excitement, while Jackson sprang to his 
station at the helm. 

One stroke of the axe severed all connection 
with the ground tackle; the sails were dropped 
and hauled out almost with the speed of thought, 
and the little craft bending to the breeze, darted 
swiftly through the water toward the opposite 
side of the bay from the one on which the enemy 
was entering. The cutter at once bore up in 
pursuit, but the lugger having considerably the 
weather guage promised to lead the king’s vessel 
along chase. Shot after shot skimmed over the 
waves, striking at no great distance from her, 
and throwing the spray upon her deck ; but with 
wonderful good fortune she escaped them all; 
constantly increasing the distance between them, 
until at length clearing the headland, she was 
once more out upon the open sea. The cutter, 
aware of the utter hopelessness of a stern chase 
in pursuit of a craft so much superior in sailing 
qualities, abandoned the attempt, and,rounding 


hour, with shivering sails, rising and falling on 
the swell, directly off the mouth of the bay. 

As the sun sank toward the w&stern horizon, 
Jackson halted suddenly in his monotonous walk 
across the deck, and gazed intently upon a small 
dark object about midway between the vessel 
and the shore. 

“There’s a boat coming off to us I think, 
Captain Burns,” he said, turning toward the 
spot where Harry sat sulking, but receiving no 
answer he took the glass and examined the ap- 
proaching boat more attentively,—“ and Andy’s 
in it, pulling for dear life,” he continued, Harry 
neither moved nor spoke. The crew gathered 
about the gangway and watched with some little 
interest the approach of the light skiff, which, 
urged by a pair of vigorous oars, was skimming 
over the waves with unusual speed. After a 
half hour of strong pulling the skiff ran along. 
side the lugger, the painter was made fast, and a 
round, rosy, jolly-faced son of the bogs sprang 
upon deck. 

“ Arrah, it’s news for yez I hev,” he shouted, 
with a triumphant flourish of an old felt hat. 

“What news, that we've lost our cargo, I 
suppose ?” returned Jackson. 

“Tm not so sure of fhat aither.” 

“Why, the cutter has taken it and gone off 
with it four hours ago, wooden head.” 

“ Thrue for yez.” 

“ Well, then, it’s lost, isn’t it?” 

“Not if ye like to recover id, it isn’t.” 

“What d’ye mean, Andy-?” asked Harry, 
with a look of interest. 

“ Jist what I sez, yer honor, an’ I’lltill ye all 
about id. Ye know the place where I keeps me 
signils is a small bit iva caverun about tin fut 
below the idge iv the cliff yonder. Wall, afiher 
I seed the blasthed cutther come into the bay and 
fist all the good stuff, I sit meself down kind o’ 
disconsalit like an’ watched what yez wid be 
afther doin off here. I might hev sit there an’ 
hour, mebbe two, when I heered some ones 
thrampin’ along the ridge iv the cliff, discoorsin’ 
togither. ‘ Who's that, at all? sez I to mesilf, 
an’ pokin’ the head iv me out iv the caverun, 
who should it be but the rivinoo ossifer an’ Jerry 
Scott. ‘What the jeuce,’ sez I, to mesilf, ‘is 
the likes iv the rivinoo man havin’ to say to the 
notoriousest smuggler in the thray kingdoms?” 
So I listened. Prisintly they came along an’ 
stopped right over me head. It was the ossifer 
fhat was discoorsin’; says he, ‘You must 
know, Jerry,’ sez he, ‘fhat I made a big haul 
day before yestherday,’ sez he, ‘an’ anither big 
haul to-day,’ sez he, ‘an’ altogither they’re worth 
five or six thousand poun’,? sez he, ‘so,’ sez he, 
‘I was thinking fhat a pithy it wor for govern- 
ment to lay hould iv sich a heap iv properthy 
fhat do’sn’t belong to id, an’ fhat it do’sn’t 
want,’ sez he, ‘do ye untherstand? sez he. ‘I 
do,’ sez Jerry. ‘An’ I was thinkin’,’ sez he, 
‘fhat iv id was divided—say wun third to yez, 
wun third to mesilf, an’ wun third to kape the 
men still on board the eutter, it wid be a good 
arrangement,’ sez he, ‘don’t yez think so, Jerry?” 
sez he. ‘Ido,’ sez Jerry. ‘An’ ye think yez 





in on their weather braces, stood away with the 
wind a point or two free. 

“ We are well out of that scrape; government 
wont have the chance to transport us this time, 
anyway,” exclaimed Jackson, in great glee. 
“ But I say,” he continued, ‘“‘ what the deuce is 
that cutter running back into the bay for, I 
wonder ?” 

“Heave her to, where we are, that we may 
have a chance to see what she intends to do,” 
said Harry, taking the glass and going forward 
to the forecastle to watch. 

The cutter, shortening sail as she proceeded, 
stood directly up the centre of the bay, in the 
very track the lugger had taken an hour before; 
heading straight for the spot where the contraband 
cargo had been concealed. 

“ That everlasting swab couldn’t have seen us 
when we tossed over those last three or four 
casks, could he, d’ye think ?’”’ asked Jackson, in 
a tone of apprehension. 

“That must be the case, or they wouldn’t be 
going in that direction,” returned Harry, with a 
doleful shake of the head, and with rueful coun- 
tenances they watched the cutter heave to, over 
the very spot where they had anchored, and de- 
liberately proceed to fish up their carefully con- 
cealed treasures, with as much expertness as if 
they had been experienced smugglers. The last 
cask having been hoisted on to the deck of the 
cutter, she swept gracefully out of the bay, and 
having fired a blank cartridge at the Ingger in 
derision, spread her broad white wings to the 
tavoring gale, and standing swiftly up the Channel 
was out of sight in an hour. 

Here was a death blow to all our hero’s hopes ; 
the last dollar of his hard-earned fortune was not 
only irretrievably lost, but a portion of it, in the 
way of prize money, would help to swell the 
purse of his fortunate and dreaded rival. Squire 
Wilson he knew would hear of his loss at once, 
and become still more stern and uncompromis- 
ing in consequence of his misfortune. There 
was nothing for it but to begin the work all over 
again. Had it not been for Kitty he could have 
borne up well and strongly under the disaster, 
but when he thought of her, his heart failed 
him. Would she not become disheartened with 
waiting for the desperate struggles of a poor 
man to obtain a fortune? Would she not be 
almost compelled to accept the offer of some one 
of the wealthy suitors that surrounded her? He 
was well aware that with maidens, even more 
than with other people, a live dog was always a 
formidable rival for a dead lion, particularly if 
the lion was very dead, and continued to remain 
so for any lengthened period, and in his despair 
he was almost ready to cast himself into the sea. 
Seating himself on the deck, he buried his face 
in his hands and remained silent and moody. 
The crew, with discontented « ountenances, talk- 
ed over their hard luck upon the forecastle, while 
Jackson paced slowly and despondingly fore and 
aft in the waist. Several times he essayed to 
rouse the captain by asking in which direction he 
should put the vessel's head, and where he pro 
posed to carry her, but his only reply was, to let 
her remain where she was, he had not yet decided 
what to do. 





So the litle craft lay hour after | cruised back and forth without success, and 


can ge it all right” sez he. ‘I do,’ sez 
Jerry. ‘ Wull, thin,’ sez he, ‘I'll hev the cutther 
off the pitch of Swan Point at twilve o’clock to- 
night,’ sez he, ‘an’ you can bring yer lugger 
along side whin ye see a red light in the rigging, 
an’ we'll dump the goods aboard in no time,’ 
sez he, ‘so fhat ye can take thim ashore right 
off,’ sez he, ‘at wunce,’ sez he. ‘ Don’t ye think 
fhat about as good an arrangement as we can 
make?’ sez he. ‘Ido,’ sez Jery. ‘ Wull, thin, 
it’s all sittled,’ sez he. So they shuk hands, an’ 
wint off different ways. Soon as they got will 
out o’ sight, I schrambled down to the beach an’ 
jumped into the schiff. ‘ It’s mesi!f fhat wall be 
aboard the Kitty, spoiling yer fun betwixt this 
an’ night, iv I hev to chase her to the coast iv 
France,’ sez I. Accordingly, me boys, I wor, 
an’ here I am.” 

Andy’s story produced a wonderful effect 
upon all on board; long faces shortened in a 
remarkable manner as he proceeded, until, as he 
concluded his narrative, three such rousing cheers 
went up as frightened all the gulls within a dozen 
miles. The sails were at once filled away, and 
the vessel’s head turned toward the coast of 
France, in which direction they continued to run 
until nightfall, that no suspicion might be enter- 
tained <f their real purpose by any one who 
might be watching them from the shore. No 
sooner had darkness covered the face of the deep, 
however, than the vessel was put about and 
headed directly for Swan Point, about twenty 
miles further up the coast than the bay where 
‘their cargo had been captured in the evening, 
and by eleven o'clock they were as nearly on the 
spot indicated by Andy, as the darkness would 
allow them to judge. All hands were placed 
upon the lookout, and scarcely a quarter of an 
hour elapsed before a large inoving object was 
dimly seen through the darkness, 

“Schooner ahoy, what schooner’s that?” 
shouted Harry, from the main rigging of the 
lugger, when they had approached within short 
hailing distance of each other. 

“ The Jerry Scott,” answered a voice from the 
stranger, after a moment's hesitation. “ What 
lugger is that ?”’ 

“ Strike iiun right abaft the fore rigging,” whis- 
pered Harry, to the man at the helm, without 
paying any attention whatever to the hail. 

“What lugger’s that?’ again shouted the 
voice; then, as the vessels rapidly neared each 
other, “ Port your helm, there; port your helm, 
or you'll be afoul of us.” 

The next minute the two vessels came together 
with a violent shock; grapplings were passed, 
and the crew of the Kitty sprang on to the deck 
of the Jerry Scott. A brief but sharp conflict 
ensued, the crew of the latter vessel being taken 
altogether by surprise, and wholly unarmed, 
could offer but a feeble resistance to the men 
from the Kitty, whose stout clubs speedily cleared 
«3 than five minutes 
from the first attack, every man of the schooner’s 
crew was pinioned to the rigging. Leaving three 
men on board the captured vessel to take her 
into port and release the prisoners, the grapplings 
were cast off and the Kitty stood out seaward im 
search of the cutter. For nearly an hour they 


the deck, and in something Is 









































serions apprehensions began to be entertained 
that some untoward accident would prevent the 
catter from fulfilling her part of the agreement, 
when, to the intense satisfaction of all on board, 
a small red light streamed across the water about 
a mile ahead. Continuing their course with all 
possible speed, they soon passed under the stern, 
and within speaking distance of the cutter, 

“Schooner ahoy,”’ shouted some one on the 
vessel's deck. ‘ What craft is that?” 

“The Jerry Scott,” replied Jackson, who had 
taken it upon himself to personate the commander 
of the captured lugger. 

“ All right, Jerry Scott, come alongside to 
starboard.” 

Getting a good headway on, the sails were let 
go by the run, and the lugger ranging alongside 
the cutter, made fast to her fore and main 
chains. 

“Is that you, Jerry?’ asked the revenue 
officer, leaning over the cutter’s rail, 

“ Ay, ay, sir, it’s me,” returned Jackson. 

“ Is everything all arranged ashore 1” 

“ Yes, sir, everything's snug, but we'll have to 
look sharp to get everything out of sight before 
daylight, it’s late new.” 

“Lower away those casks there, my lads,” 
exclaimed the officer, turning to his men. 

Burtons were already rove at the fore and 
main-yard arms, the contraband goods were on 
deck, and with the large crew of the cutter it was 
the work of a few minutes to transfer to the deck 
of the Kitty a cargo nearly twice as large as the 
one she had carried in the morning, the fasts that 
held the two vessels together were then cast off, 
and the lugger drifted slowly away with the 
stream. 

“ k out for yourself, Jerry,” said the 
officer, as the space between them widened, 

“No fear, your honor, I always do that,” 
returned Jackson, with emphasis. 

“And I say, Jerry, where shall 1 meet you 
to-morrow, to learn what success you meet 
with ?” 

“ At Squire Wilson’s, at noon,” 

“ All right,” returned the officer, and no more 
was said, for the lugger’s sails having by this 
time been mastheaded, she began drawing rap- 
idly through the water in the direction of the 

y. 
At twelve the next day, four persons were as- 
sembled in Squire Wilson's parlor, One was 
the squire himself, who looked very much 
amused at something he had just heard ; another 
was Miss Kitty, looking very pretty and very 
much pleased; still another was Mr. Harry 
Burns, who looked as though he had just bought 
the whole world and got it at a bargain, and last 
of all was the revenue officer, very red in the 
face and decidedly sheepish in appearance. 

What resulted from all this, I have never been 
able to learn, but the very good looking, middle- 
aged gentleman who furnished me with the fore- 
going particulars, registered his name on the 
hotel book as H. Burns, and I frequently heard 
him call his wife Kitty. 
—eooemr 

A REMARKABLE MAN, 

Onr friend, Dr. Norman Brigham, of Mans- 
field, Conn., has furnished us with some partic- 
ulars of a remarkable personage now living in 
Coventry, Conn. This celebrity is Mr. James 
Douylass, who is one hundred and two years and 
seven months old. Notwithstanding his great age, 
he is as healthy, strong and robust as most men 
at fifty ; his eyesight is good, never having been 
necessitated wo wear glasses ; and his faculties in 
general seem unimpaired. He has been a sailor 
and a manufacturer; but his present occupation 
is that of a farmer. Last summer he mowed 
day after day, hoed corn, and did general farm 
work, During the present winter he has walked 
two miles from home in the morning, cut his 
cord of wood per day, and returned home in the 
evening. His present health is good and he la- 
bors daily. In answer to questions put to him 
by Dr. Brigham, in regard w his mode of living 
and habits of life, he said he had always ate 
whatever was set before him; drank tea and 
cotiee ever since he could remember; drank 
spirits, wine and cider whenever be wanted them, 
but never to excess. He bad used tobacco over 
forty years. He lived with his wife over seventy 
years, by whom he had enght children. She has 
been dead nine years — Woonsocket Patriot. 


a 
CESAR’S WEALTH. 


Julius Cesar, like Wilkins Micqwher, Faq., 
was “continually incurring pecuniary liabilities 
that he found it difficult w discharge.” He set 
a high value upon triendship, having purchased 
that of Lucius Paulus tor $1,500,000, and that 
of Curio for $2,500,000. He was a terrible 
spendthrift. Before he succeeded in obtaining 
any office, he hud amassed debts Jo the amount 
of $14,975,000. But officeholders had good 
picking in those days, as well as in our own; 
and as soon as Julius got his hand into the public 
treasury his debts began to diminish. He soon 
became rich. He gave Servilla, the mother of 
Brutus, a pearl of we value of $200,000, He 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of many oth- 
er extravagances had not “ the beloved Brutus” 
given him that eruel stab under the fifth rib. On 
the day of the assassination, Caesar's friend, 
Mark Antony, owed $1,500,000, which was all 
paid thirty days atierward. This same Antony 
subsequently swallowed a pearl, dissolved in 
Vineyar (which Cleopatra administered to him), 
Worth $40,000, He also squandered $739,000, 
O00 o§ the public treasure.—N Y. Chronicle 





=e 
ANOTHER © NEAR” LAWYER, 

A limb of the law who shall be nameless, but 
who now resides in a country village in Massa- 
Cyusetts, went into the butcher's one day and 
arked to see the best piece of steak After 
pricing it, and remarking that “ meats were very 


dear,’ be desired that a piece should be sent to 
his house. “ About how much?” inquired the 
butcher. T lawyer anrewered, very methodi 


cally, “not less than half a pound, nor inure 
than a pound—te eure you don't exceed a 
pound ‘Lhe lawyer's family consisted of five 
Or six persort bat it was in summer Ume, and 


il natured people said he fed them on purely, 





Pigweed, aud th hike eseulents.— Hoaton Feat. 
<-> 
CHARITY. 
Up m the Revocation of the Edict of Ne 
thousands of Uognenctse fed to England and 


Settled in Cantertury 
briefs to collect alme for their reef, Dr. Titiot 
fon («fiery je arch op) was pecaliariy active 
in pre y reucecess, Dr, Beveridge, one 
Of the Pretend aries of Cantertrary, refased to read 
the briefs « being conurary to the Habric; he 
Was wile lir. Tilowon with thie ener 
getic seply: “ Doewr, doctor, charity i above 
Rabrics Listoriwwal Annals 
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r, with shivering sails, rising and falling on 
swell, directly off the mouth of the bay. 
.s the sun sank toward the wéstern horizon, 
kson halted suddenly in his monotonous walk 
»88 the deck, and gazed intently upon a small 
< object about midway between the vessel 
the shore. 
‘ There’s a boat coming off to us I think, 
ptain Burns,” he said, turning toward the 
t where Harry sat sulking, but receiving no 
wer he took the glass and examined the ap- 
hing boat more attentively,—“ and Andy’s 
it, pulling for dear life,” he continued. Harry 
ther moved nor spoke. The crew gathered 
ut the gangway and watched with some little 
erest the approach of the light skiff, which, 
ed by a pair of vigorous oars, was skimming 
r the waves with unusual speed. After a 
if hour of strong pulling the skiff ran along- 
« the lugger, the painter was made fast, and a 
nd, rosy, jolly-faced son of the bogs sprang 
mm deck. 
‘ Arrah, it’s news for yez I hev,” he shouted, 
h a triumphant flourish of an old felt hat. 
‘What news, that we’ve lost our cargo, I 
pose ?” returned Jackson. 
‘I’m not so sure of fhat aither.” 
‘Why, the cutter has taken it and gone off 
h it four hours ago, wooden head.” 
‘ Thrue for yez.” 
‘ Well, then, it’s lost, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘Not if ye like to recover id, it isn’t.” 

‘What d@’ye mean, Andy-?” asked Harry, 
h a look of interest. 

‘‘ Jist what I sez, yer honor, an’ T’Iltill ye all 

out id. Ye know the place where I keeps me 

nils is a small bit iva caveran about tin fut 
ow the idge iv the cliff yonder. Wull, afiher 
eed the blasthed cutther come into the bay and 
all the good stuff, I sit meself down kind 0’ 
consalit like an’ watched what yez wid be 
her doin off here. I might hev sit there an’ 
‘our, mebbe two, when I heered some ones 
rampin’ along the ridge iv the cliff, discoorsin’ 
sither. ‘ Who’s that, at all?’ sez Ito mesilf, 
pokin’ the head iv me out iv the caverun, 
o should it be but the rivinoo ossifer an’ Jerry 
ott. ‘What the jeuce,’ sez I, to mesilf, ‘is 
: likes iv the rivinoo man havin’ to say to the 
toriousest smuggler in the thray kingdoms?” 
I listened. Prisintly they came along an’ 
»pped right over me head. It was the ossifer 
wt was discoorsin’; says he, ‘You must 

.ow, Jerry,’ sez he, ‘fhat I made a big haul 

y before yestherday,’ sez he, ‘an’ anither big 
vul to-day,’ sez he, ‘an’ altogither they’re worth 

’e or six thousand poun’,? sez he, ‘so,’ sez he, 

was thinking fhat a pithy it wor for govern- 

nt to lay hould iv sich a heap iv properthy 
iat do’sn’t belong to id, an’ fhat it do’sn’t 
nt,’ sez he, ‘do ye untherstand? sez he. ‘I 

»,” sez Jerry. ‘An’ I was thinkin’,’ sez he, 
i hat iv id was divided—say wun third to yez, 
un third to mesilf, an’ wun third to kape the 
om stillon board the cutter, it wid be a good 
rrangement,’ sez he, ‘don’t yez think so, Jerry?” 
zhe. ‘Ido,’ sez Jerry. ‘An’ ye think yez 

n manage it all right? sez he. ‘I do,’ sez 
rry. ‘ Wall, thin,’ sez he, ‘ I’ll hev the cutther 
‘the pitch of Swan Point at twilve o’clock to- 
ght,’ sez he, ‘an’ you can bring yer lugger 
yng side whin ye see a red light in the rigging, 
’ we'll dump the goods aboard in no time,’ 
» he, ‘so fhat ye can take thim ashore right 
t,’ sez he, ‘at wunce,’ sez he. ‘ Don’t ye think 
at about as good un arrangement as we can 
ike?’ sez he. ‘Ido,’ sez Jery. ‘ Wull, thin, 
3 all sittled,’ sez he. So they shuk hands, an’ 
nt off different ways. Soon as they got will 
to’ sight, I schrambled down to the beach an’ 
mped into the schiff. ‘ It’s mesi!f fhat wull be 
oard the Kitty, spoiling yer fun betwixt this 
’ night, iv I hev to chase her to the coast iv 
rance,’ sez I. Accordingly, me boys, I wor, 
here I am.” 

Andy’s story produced a wonderful effect 
on all on board; long faces shortened in a 
markable manner as he proceeded, until, as he 
eluded his narrative, three such rousing cheers 
ont up as frightened all the gulls within a dozen 
iles. The sails were at once filled away, and 

> vessel’s head turned toward the coast of 
rance, in which direction they continued to ran 

til nightfall, that no suspicion might be enter- 
ined of their real purpose by any one who 
ight be watching them from the shore. No 
voner had darkness covered the fuce of the deep, 
wever, than the vessel was put about and 
saded directly for Swan Point, about twenty 
niles further up the coast than the bay where 
eir cargo had been captured in the evening, 

id by eleven o'clock they were as nearly on the 
ot indicated by Andy, as the darkness would 

ow them to judge. All hands were placed 

on the lookout, and searcely a quarter of an 
our elapsed before a large moving object was 
mly seen through the darkness. 

“Schooner ahoy, what schooner’s that?” 
outed Harry, from the main rigging of the 
gger, when they had approached within short 
iiling distance of each other. 

“ The Jerry Scott,” answered a voice from the 
ranger, after a moment’s hesitation. ‘“ What 
‘gger is that ?”’ 

“ Strike him right abaft the fore rigging,” whis- 
red Harry, to the man at the helm, without 
iying any attention whatever to the hail. 

“What lugger’s that?’ again shouted the 

ice; then, as the vessels rapidly neared each 
her, “Port your helm, there; port your helm, 

you’ll be afoul of us.” 

The next minute the two vessels came together 

th a violent shock; grapplings were passed, 

d the crew of the Kitty sprang on to the deck 

the Jerry Scott. A brief but sharp conflict 
sued, the crew of the latter vessel being taken 
ogether by surprise, and wholly unarmed, 
uld offer but a feeble resistance to the men 

mm the Kitty, whose stout clubs speedily cleared 
e deck, and in something less than five minates 

om the first attack, every man of the schooner’s 

‘w was pinioned to the rigging. Leaving three 

m on board the captured vessel to take her 
to port and release the prisoners, the grapplings 

sre cast off and the Kitty stood out seaward in 
arch of the cutter. For nearly an hour they 
vuised back and forth without success, and 
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serious apprehensions began to be entertained 
that some untoward accident would prevent the 
catter from fulfilling her part of the agreement, 
when, to the intense satisfaction of all on board, 
a small red light streamed across the water about 
amile ahead. Continuing their course with all 
possible speed, they soon passed under the stern, 
and within speaking distance of the cutter. 

“§chooner ahoy,” shouted some one on the 
vessel’s deck. ‘ What craft is that ?” 

“The Jerry Scott,” replied Jackson, who had 
taken it upon himself to personate the commander 
of the captured lugger. 

“ All right, Jerry Scott, come alongside to 
starboard.” 

Getting a good headway on, the sails were let 
go by the run, and the lugger ranging alongside 
the cutter, made fast to her fore and main 
chains. : 

“Js that you, Jerry?” asked the revenue 
officer, leaning over the cutter’s rail. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, it’s me,” returned Jackson. 

“Ts everything all arranged ashore ?” 

“ Yes, sir, everything’s snug, but we'll have to 
look sharp to get everything out of sight before 
daylight, it’s late new.” 

“ Lower away those casks there, my lads,” 
exclaimed the officer, turning to his men. 

Burtons were already rove at the fore and 
main-yard arms, the contraband goods were on 
deck, and with the large crew of the cutter it was 
the work of a few minutes to transfer to the deck 
of the Kitty a cargo nearly twice as large as the 
one she had carried in the morning, the fasts that 
held the two vessels together were then cast off, 
and the lugger drifted slowly away with the 
stream. 

“Look out for yourself, Jerry,” said the 
officer, as the space between them widened. 

“No fear, your honor, I always do that,” 
returned Jackson, with emphasis. 

“And I say, Jerry, where shall I meet you 
to-morrow, to learn what success yon meet 
with ?” 

“ At Squire Wilson’s, at noon.” 

“ All right,” returned the officer, and no more 
was said, for the lugger’s sails having by this 
time been mastheaded, she began drawing rap- 
idly through the water in the direction of the 
bay. 

At twelve the next day, four persons were as- 

sembled in Squire Wilson’s parlor. One was 
the squire himself, who looked very much 
amused at something he had just heard ; another 
was Miss Kitty, looking very pretty and very 
much pleased; still another was Mr. 
Burns, who looked as though he had just bought 
the whole world and got it at a bargain, and last 
of all was the revenue officer, very red in the 
face and decidedly sheepish in app 

What resulted from all this, I have never been 
able to learn, but the very good looking, middle- 
aged gentleman who furnished me with the fore- 
going particulars, registered his name on the 
hotel book as H. Burns, and I frequently heard 





‘him call his wife Kitty. 





A REMARKABLE MAN, 


Onur friend, Dr. Norman Brigham, of Mans- 
field, Conn., has furnished us with some partic- 
ulars of a remarkable personage now living in 
Coventry, Conn. ‘This celebrity is Mr. James 
Douglass, who is one hundred and two years and 
seven months old. Notwithstanding his great age, 
he is as healthy, strong and robust as most men 
at fitty ; his eyesight is good, never having been 
necessitated to Wear glasses ; and his faculties in 
general seem unimpaired. He has been a sailor 
and a manufacturer; but his present occupation 
is that of a farmer. Last summer he mowed 
day after day, hoed corn, and did general farm 
work. During the present winter he has walked 
two miles from home in the morning, cut his 
cord of wood per day, and returned home in the 
evening. His present health is good and he la- 
bors daily. In answer to questions put to him 
by Dr. Brigham, in regard to his mode of living 
and habits of life, he said he had always ate 
whatever was set before him; drank tea and 
cotiee ever since he could remember; drank 
spirits, wine and cider whenever he wanted them, 
but never to excess. He had used tobacco over 
forty years. He lived with his wife over seventy 
years, by whom he had eight children. She has 
been dead nine years — Woonsocket Patriot. 





— 
CZESAR’S WEALTH. 

Julius Cesar, like Wilkins Micawber, Esq., 
was “continually incurring pecuniary liabilities 
that he found it difficult to discharge.” He set 
a high value upon friendship, having purchased 
that of Lucius Paulus for $1,500,000, and that 
of Curio for $2,500,000, He was a terrible 
spendthrift. Before he succeeded in obtaining 
any office, he had amassed debts to the amount 
of $14,975,000. But officeholders had good 
picking in those days, as well as in our own; 
and as soon as Julius got his hand into the public 
treasury his debts began to diminish. He soon 
became rich. He gave Servilla, the mother of 
Brutus, a pearl of the value of $200,000. He 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of many oth- 
er extravagances had not “ the beloved Brutus ” 
given him that cruel stab under the fifth rib. On 
the day of the assassination, Ceesar’s friend, 
Mark Antony, owed $1,500,000, which was all 
paid thirty days atierward. This same Antony 
subsequently swallowed a pearl, dissolved in 
vinegar (which Cieopatra administered to him), 
worth $400,000. He alsosquandered $739,000,- 
000 ofthe public treasure.—NV. Y. Chronicle. 





—__—_—_+ 20a 
ANOTHER “ NEAR” LAWYER. 

A limb of the law who shall be nameless, but 
who now resides in a country village in Massa- 
Chusetts, went into the butcher's one day and 
asked to see the best piece of steak. After 
pricing it, and remarking that “ meats were very 
dear,” he desired that a piece should be sent to 
his house. ‘ About how much?” inquired the 
butcher. The lawyer answered, very methodi- 
cally, “not less than half a pound, nor more 
than a pound—be sure you don’t exceed a 
pound.” ‘Lhe lawyer’s family consisted of five 
or six persons—bat it was in summer time, and 
il-natured people said he fed them on pursly, 
pigweed, aud such like esculents.—Boston Post. 





— tee 
CHARITY. 
Upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
thousands of Huguenots fled to England and 
settled in Canterbury. The king having granted 
briefs to collect alms for their relief, Dr. Tillot- 
son (afterwards archbishop) was peculiarly active 
in promoting their success. Dr. Beveridge, one 
ofthe Prebendaries of Canterbury, refused to read 
the briefs, as being conuary to the Rubric; he 
was silenced by Dr. Tillotson with this ener- 
getic reply: “ Doctor, doctor, charity iz above 
Rubrics.” —Jiistorical Annals. 









(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THERE’S GOOD IN EVERY HEART.) 


ee 
BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


Tell me not in doleful accent, 
Human nature has no good; 
Though in folly comes its advent, 
And its demonstrations rude. 


Tell me not in bitter sadness, 
Man’s corrupted through and through ; 
That his nature runs to madness, 
Thoughtless as to what may do! 


Tell me not there’s no aspiring, 
Native, genuine and true; 

That no innate spark’s inspiring, 
Common both to me and you. 


Tell me not unerring Goodness 
Proves less merciful than man; 
Bringing forth in hopeless lewduess, 

Withoat a redeeming plan! 


Tell me not in plaintive cadence, 
Man’s the meanest on the sod; 
While around his brow the radiance 

Speaks the image of his God! 


Wilful folly, deeds revolting, 
Are exceptions —not the rule; 

Nature ever is exalting— 
Teaching wisdom by the fool! 


Though the soul be often falling 
In with sin’s alluring mood; 

Yet are inward voices calling— 
Nature will approve the good! 


Wieer then it is to ponder 

On the wide world’s better part; 
Nor will wisdom ever wonder 

That there’s good in every heart! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GHOST’S TRAMP. 
A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


“Do I believe in ghosts? Of course I do 
not—Mrs. Catherine Crowe’s ‘Night Side of 
Nature’ to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 

Such was the reply 1 made to my grandmother 
when I was quite a young man, and that was 
half a century ago. I may not have alluded to 
Mrs. Crowe’s book, for the simple reason that it 
was not then published ; the refe , I believe, 
was to “Mrs. Veal’s Apparition,” a full and 
particular account of the appearance of which 
was prefixed to that cheerful work, “ Drelincourt 
on Death,” a book now only known to collectors 
of literary curiosities. 

My grandmother shook her head in depreca- 
tion of my skepticism with regard to supernat- 
ural visitations, and said that if I would accom- 
pany her next day, when she took her morning 
ride, she would show me a veritable haunted 
house-and tell me the story of it. 

Accordingly, we rode to the outskirts of the 
city of L——, and soon came in sight of an old 
house which presented a gloomy, ruinous appear- 
ance. It was surrounded by an old-fashioned, 
spacious garden, overgrown with weeds; the 
gravel walks were green with moss and grass, 
and the fruit trees trained against the wall, shot 
out a plenteous overgrowth of wild bushes, and 
a rank crop of thistles choked the beds over 
which the slimy traces of slugs and snails shone 
in the sunshine. 

In the deserted mansion itself, scarcely a single 
window-pane was left unbroken; the roof was 
untiled; the brick work at the lower part of the 
building was without mortar, and seemed crum- 
bling with damp; and many of the shutters, 
which in the dwellings of that State were fixed 
outside windows, hung dangling on one rusty 
hinge. The entrance-door, of which the lintel 
had either dropped from its socket, or been forced 
away, was fastened to the side frame by a 
padlock. 

All was silent, deserted, desolate ; nor did the 
aspect of the tend to di , by any 
exhibition of beauty, the heavy melancholy which 
the view of it inspired. It was a square, red 
brick house, large enough indeed to contain many 
rooms, but it was utterly destitute of external in- 
terest. It had no pointed roof, no fantastic 
gables, no grotesque projections, no pleasant 
porch, nor any spiral and twisted chimneys like 
thoce which surmounted the picturesque homes 
built three hundred years since. 

“Some thirty years ago,” said my grand- 
mother, “there dwelt in this house a man named 
Edgar Rippingille.” And then she related the 
following story respecting him : 

“Mr. Rippingille bore an excellent character, 
and enjoyed, indeed, a high repute for virtue and 
piety. He had no wife or children, but he lived 
with much liberality and kept many servants. 
He was constant in attendance at church, and 
gladdened the hearts of the neighboring poor by 
the frequency of his almsgiving. 

“He was hospitable, too, for scarcely a day 
passed without his entertaining some of his 
neighbors with feasts at his house. At such 
times his conversation was brilliant, his judgment 
deferred to, his decisions considered final, and 
his jokes received with laughter and applause. 
There was nothing uncommon, however, in this, 
for rich men at their own tables, especially, are 
the most facetious fellows in the world. 

“Nothing could exceed the costliness and 
rarity of Mr. Rippingille’s wines, the lavish pro- 
fusion of his plate, or the splendors of his rooms 
—rooms which were decorated with the most 
costly specimens of the Italian and Flemish 
schools of painting, and resounded nightly with 


the harmony of dainty madrigals. 








“One summer evening, after a sumptuous 
dinner had been enjoyed by Mr. Rippingille and 
a numerous party, it was proposed, the weather 
being very sultry, that the wine and dessert 
should be taken to the lawn, and that the revelry 
should be prolonged under the shade of the leafy 
elms which stood about the garden in groups. 
The company accordingly adjourned thither, and 
great was the merriment beneath the green 
boughs which hung over the table in heavy 
masses, and loud the songs in the sweet air of 
evening. 

“ Twilight came on, but still the joyous rev- 








ellers were loth to leave the spot which seemed 
sacred to mirth and music and indolent enjoy- 
ment. Not a breath stirred the leaves above 
their heads. One shining star, poised in the 
clear ether, seemed to look down with curious 
gaze on the jocund scene; and the soft west 
wind had breathed its last drowsy evening hymn. 
The calm, indeed, was so perfect, that Mr. Rip- 
pingille ordered lights to be brought where they 
sat, that the out-of-door carouse might be still 
enjoyed. 

“* Hang care!’ exclaimedhe. ‘ This is a de- 
licious evening! The wine has a finer relish 
here than in the house, and the song is more ex- 
citing and melodious under the tranquil sky, than 
in the close room where the air is stifled. Come, 
let us have a bacchanalian chant—let us, with 
old Sir Toby, make the welkin dance and rouse 
the night-owl with a catch. I am right merry! 
Pass the bottle, and tune your voices; a catch— 
acatch! The lights will be here anon.’ 

“Thus he spoke, but his merriment seemed 
forced and unnatural. A grievous change awaited 
him. 

“ As one of the servants was proceeding to the 
house with a flambeau in his hand, to light the 
tapers already placed on the table, he saw in the 
walk leading from the outer gate a matron of 
lofty bearing, in widow’s weeds, whose skin, as 
the rays of the torch fell on it, looked white as a 
monumental effigy, and made a ghastly contrast 
with her black robe. Her face was rigid and 
sunken; but her eyes glanced about from their 
hollow sockets with a restless motion, and her 
brow was knit as if in anger. A corpselike in- 
fant was in her arms; and she paced with a 
proud and stately step towards the spot where 
the master of the house was sitting among his 
jovial friends, apparently ‘merry in heart and 
filled with swelling wine.’ 

“The servant shuddered, as he beheld the 
strange intruder; but he, too, had partaken of 
the good cheer, and felt bolder than usual. 
Mustering up his courage, he faced the awful 
woman and demanded her errand. 

“«*T seek your master,’ said she. 

“He is engaged, and cannot be interrupted,’ 
replied the man. ‘Ugh! turn your face from 
me—lI like not your looks. You are enough to 
freeze one’s very blood.’ 

“* Fool! returned the woman. ‘Your mas- 
ter must see me.” And she pushed the servant 
aside. . 

“The menial shivered at the touch of her 
hand, which was heavy and cold like marble. 
He felt as if rooted to the spot; he could not 
move to follow her, as she moved on to the 
scene of the banquet. 

“On arriving at the spot, she drew herself 
up beside the host, and stood there without utter- 
ing a word! He saw her, and shook in every 
joint. The song ceased ; the guests were speech- 
less with amazement, and sat like petrifactions, 
bending their gaze one way towards the strange 
and solemn figure which confronted them. 

“*Why comest thou here?’ at length de 
manded Mr. Rippingille, in low and gasping 
accents. ‘ Vanish! who opened the vault to let 
thee forth? Thou should’st be a hundred miles 
away. Sink again into the earth! Hence, hor- 
rible thing—dead creature—ghost—hence! What 
seekest thou? What canI do to keep thee in 
the grave? I will resign thy lands; to whom 
shall they be given? Thy child is dead. Who 
is now thy heir? Speak, and be invisible!’ 

“The pale woman stooped with unseemly 
effort, as if an image of stone were to bend, 
and whispered something in the ear of her ques- 
tioner which made him tremble still more vio- 
lently. Then beckoning him, she passed through 
the deepening twilight towards the house, while 
he, with bristling hair and faltering gait, followed 
her. The terror-stricken man, the gaunt wo- 
man, and the white child, looked like three 
corpses moving in the heavy and uncertain shades 
of evening against the order of nature. 

“After waiting an hour for their friend’s re- 
turn, the guests, who had now recovered from 
their first panic, became impatient to solve the 
mystery, and determined to seek the owner of 
the house and offer such comfort as his evident 
trepidation required. They accordingly directed 
their steps towards the room into which they 
were informed the woman, child, and their host 
had entered. 

“On approaching the door, piteous groans 
and incoherent exclamations were heard, above 
which these words were plainly audible in a 
female voice : 

« «Remember what I have said! Think of my 
slaughtered husband! A more terrible intruder 
will some night come to thy house! Thou shalt 
perish here and hereafter !”’ 

“Hearing these groans and menaces, the 
party instantly burst into the room, followed by 
a servant with a light. Mr. Rippingille, whose 
face was buried in his hands, was standing alone. 
But as his friends gazed around in amazement, a 
shadow of the woman with the infant in her arms 
was seen to flicker on the wall, as if moved about 
uncouthly by a faint wind. By degrees, it faded 
entirely away. No one knew how the stately 
widow herself had disappeared, nor by what 
means she had obtained admittance through the 
outer gate. 

“To the earnest inquiries of his friends, the 
host would give no answer, and the party left the 
place perplexed with fearful thoughts. From 
that time, no feasts were given in the house. The 
apariment where the secret interview took place 
was closed, and was never afterwards opened. 

“After having lived here several years in 
complete solitude, a mortal sickness came on 
Mr. Rippingille. But if his bodily sufferings 
were grievous to behold, the agony of his mind 
seemed tenfold greater, so that the friends who 
came to cheer him in his malady were amazed to 
see one of so pure alife (as they thought) gi 





yen 
over to the torture of remorse. He felt that he 
must shortly appear before the Supreme Judge, 
and the anticipated terrors of the judgment were 
already in his spirit. His countenance under- 
went many ghastly changes, and the sweat of 
dismal! suffering poured in heavy beads from his 
face and head. 

“The throes of his conscience were too strong 
to be any longer endured or hidden; and sum- 





moning one or two of his neighbors to his bed- 
side, he confessed many sins of which he had 
been guilty in a distant part of the country. He 
had, he said, enriched himself by the ruin of 
widows and orphans, and he added that the ac- 
cursed love for gold had made him a murderer. 

“Tt was in vain that the pastor of the parish, 
who saw his agony, strove to comfort him. ‘ His 
works, and alms, and all the good endeavors’ of 
the latter years of his life were of no avail. 
They were as chaff, and flew off from the weight 
of his transgressions. 

“© Alas, my friends!’ said he; ‘resign me, I 
pray you, to my lost condition, and to the fiends 
hovering around to seize me!’ 

“The menace of the strange woman was now 
about to be fulfilled. 

“On the last night of Mr. Rippingille’s life, 
one of his neighbors—a pious and benevolent 
man—sat up with the expiring wretch by his 
bedside. He had for some time fallen into a 
state of stupor, being afraid to look any human 
being in the face, or ever to open his eyes. He 
slept, or seemed to sleep for a while; then sud- 
denly arousing himself, be appeared to be in an 
intolerable agitation of body and mind, and with 
an indescribable expressi of cou , 
shrieked out: ‘O, the intolerable horrors of 
an evil conscience !’ 

“Midnight had now arrived. The servants 
were in bed, and no one was stirring in the 
house but the old nurse and the friend who 
watched the last moments of the sufferer. All 
was in profound quiet, when suddenly the sound 
of loud and impatient footsteps was heard in the 
room adjoining the forlorn man’s bedchamber. 

“« What can that be? said the nurse, under 
her breath, and with an expression of ghastly 
alarm. ‘Hark! the noise continues !’ 

“Ts any one up in the house?” inquired the 
friend. 

“*No. Besides, would a servant dare to tramp 
with such violence about the next room to that 
of his dying master ?” 

“The gentleman snatched a lamp, and went 
forth into the next chamber. It was empty! but 
still the footsteps sounded loudly, as those of a 
person in angry impatience. 

“‘ Bewildered and aghast, the friend returned 
to Rippingille’s bedsitle, and could not find ut- 
terance to tell the nurse what had been the result 
of his examination of the adjoining room. 

“*For the love of heaven,’ exclaimed the 
woman, ‘speak! Tell me what you have seen 
in the next chamber. Who is there? Why do 
you look so pale? What has made you dumb? 
Hark! the noise of the footsteps grows louder 
and louder. Q, how I wish I never had entered 
this accursed house—this house abhorred of God 
and man!’ 

“Meanwhile the tramp—jramp—tramp—grew 
not only louder, but quicker and more impatient. 

“The scene of the trampling was after a time 
changed. It approached the sick man’s room, 
and was heard—plainly heard—close by the bed- 
side of Rippingille, whose nurse and friend 
stared with speechless terror on the floor, which 
sounded and shook as the invisible footfalls 
passed over it. 

“‘* Something is here—something terrible—in 
this new room, and close to us, though we cannot 
see it!’ whispered the gentleman in panting ac- 
centsto his companion. ‘Go up stairs and call 
the servants, and let all in the house assemble 
here.’ 

“<«T dare not move!’ exclaimed the trembling 
woman. ‘I am faint—I shall go mad!’ 

“*Be composed, I beseech you,’ said the gen- 
tleman, in a voice scarcely audible. ‘ Recall your 
scattered senses. J, too, should be scared to 
death, did I not with a strong effort keep down 
the mad throbbings that torment me. Recollect 
our duty. We must not abandon the expiring 
man. Merciful Heaven!’ he continued, with a 
frenzied glance into the shadowy recesses of the 
chamber. ‘Listen! the noise is stronger than 
ever—those iron footsteps! And still we cannot 
discern the cause! Go! and bring some com- 
panions—some human faces—our own are trans- 
formed ! 

“The nurse thus abjured, left the demon- 
haunted apartment with a visage white as snow, 
and the benevolent friend, now that he was left 
alone, became wild and frantic. Assuming a 
courage from the very intensity of fear, he 
shrieked out, in a voice which scarcely sounded 
like his own: 

“What art thou, execrable thing, that comest 
at this dead hour? Speak, if thou canst—show 
thyself, if thou darest !’ 

“These cries aroused the dying man from the 
miserable slumber into which he had fallen. He 
opened his glassy eyes, gasped for utterance, and 
seemed as though he would now have prayed— 
prayed in mortal anguish ; but the words died ia 
his throat. His lips quivered, and seemed 
parched, as if by fire; they stood apart, and his 
clenched teeth grinned horribly. It was evident 
he heard the footsteps, for an agony fearfal to 
behold came over him. He arose in his bed, held 
outhis arms as if to keep off the approach of 
some hateful thing, and having sat thus for a 
few moments, fell back and with a dismal groan 
—expired ! 

“From that very instant, the sound of the 
footsteps was heard no more! 
the room. When the nurse re entered, followed 
by the servants, they found the sick man dead— 
with a face of horrible contortion—and his friend 
stretched on the floor in a swoon 





Silence fell apon 


“The mortal part of Rippingille was soon 
buried, and after that time (the dismal story be 
coming generally known) no one would dare to 
inhabit the house, which gradually fell into 
decay, and got the fatal reputation of being 
haunted.” 

oat a 
THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 

The empress is as beautiful as Raphael's Vir- 
gin, and as mute. Her majesty does not spea 
Italian, though she took lessons from M. Bolza 
during a long time. She speaks but little French ; 
she listens, she looks on, and remains im passive 
to the compliments addressed to her on all! sides 
The presents made to her she hands to her cham- 
berlain without a smile or a word of thanks 
lt appears that she lives solely in the love of ber 
husband, who, on his part, appears to be pe 
sionately attached to her.—Cor. of N. Y. Tribune 
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Pousetwife’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Weights of Seeds and Produce. 

Wheat, per bushel, 60 Ibs.; Rye, per bushel, 56 Iba. ; 
Barley, per bushel, 48 Ibs.; Beans, per bushel, @0 Ibs.; 
Clover Seed, per bushel, 60 Ibs; Timothy Seed, per bushel, 
45 Ibs. ; Flax Seed, per bushel, 56 lbs.; Hemp Seed, per 
bushel, 44 Ibs.; Blue Grass Seed, per bushel, 14 Ibe ; 





| Orchard Grass Seed, per bushel, 14 Ibs.; Herds Grass 


Seed, per bushel, 14 lbs. ; Millet Seed, per bushel, 50 Ibs. ; 
Lucern, per bushel, 60 Ibs.; Malt, per bushel, 38 ibs. ; 
Corn, per bushel, 56 Ibs.; Oats, per bushel, $2 Ibs.; Po- 
tatoes, per bushel, 60 Ibs.; Bran, per bushel, 20 Ibe. ; 
Buckwheat, per bushel, 48 lbs. ; Custor Beans, per bushel, 
46 cus; Dried Apples, per bushel, 26 Ibs.; Dried Peaches 
(peeled), per bushel, 40 Ibs.; Dried Peaches (not peeled), 
per bushel, 33 Ibs ; Corn Meal, per bushel, 50 Ibs.; Rye 
Meal, per bushel, 50 Ibs.; Onions, per bushel, 57 Ibs. ; 
Salt, per bushel, 50 lbs.; Coal, per bushel, 80 Ibs. 


Carrots. ~ — 

This root, when prepared for the table, is washed, 
scraped, and boiled in salt and water till tender. They 
should be cut in narrow strips lengthwise. They are 
nice, browned in butter or sweet fat, aud thus sometimes 
garnish beef-stews. Boiled plain, they are served with 
boiled meats. A carrot cooked inside of a duck will miti- 
gate the fishy, oily taste that is often over-strong in wild 
sea-ducks. The carrot is always removed before the dish 
goes to table. 


Turnip Wine. 

Take a large number of turnips, pare and slice them ; 
then place them in a cider-press, and obtain all the juice 
youcan. To every gallon of juice add three pounds of 
lemp sugar, and half a pint of brandy. Pour into a 
cask, but do not bung until it has done working; then 


| bung it close for three months, and draw off into another 
| cask ; when it is fine, bottle, and cork well. 


| {Po kill Roaches. 





Lavender Scent Bag. 

Take of lavender flowers free from stalk, halfa pound; 
dried thyme and mint of each halfan ounce; ground 
cloves and caraways ef each a quarter of an ounce; com- 
mon salt dried, one ounce; mix the whole well together, 
and put the product into silk or cambric bags. In this 
way it will perfume the drawers and linen very nicely. 





Soft Gingerbread, very nice. 

Four tea-cups of flour, two cups of molasses, half a cup 
of butter, two cups of buttermilk, a cup of thick cream, 
three eggs, « table-cpoonful of ginger, and the same of sal- 
eratus. Mix them all together, with the exception of the 
buttermilk, in which the saleratus must be dissolved, 


| and then added to the rest. It must not stand long be- 


fore being sent to beke. 





Cabbage. 

This vegetable requires a great deal of washing and 
soaking, for in its close leaves are often concealed insects 
which have assumed the color of the leaves they feed on. 
Put salt in the water it is soaked in, and let the cabbage 
remain soaking some hours before cooking. 


Very fine Eau de Cologne. 
Alcohol, 1 gallon; neroli, 50 drops; essence of cedrat, 
50 drops; essence of orange, 50 drops; essence of lemon, 


'! 50 drops; essence of bergamot, 50 drops; essence of rove- 


mary, 50 drops; lesser cardamons, 2 drachms. Distil, or 
macerate and filter. 


Lemonade. 

Powdered sugar, four pounds; citric or tartaric acid, 
one ounce; essence of lemon, two drachms; mix well. 
Two or three teaspoonsful make a very sweet and agree- 
able glass of 1 i 








Lip Salve a-la Rose. 

Alkanet root, 1 ounce; olive oil, 12 ounces. Digest 
with a gentle heat, then add suet, 16 ounces; lard, 8 
ounces. Strain, and while cooling, stir in rose-water, 3 
ounces; ottar of roses, 3 drops. 


Rancid Butter. : 

This may be restored by melting it in a water bath, 
with some coarsely powdered animal charcoal (which has 
been thoroughly sifted from dust), and strained through 
flannel. 


For curing Hams. 

Half pint of molasses, quarter pound of sugar, three 
ounces of saltpetre, two ounces of saleratus, one quart of 
salt, to each pail of water. Make enough to cover the 
meat. ‘ 


A Hint. 

Water in which potatoes have been sliced and boiled is 
often strained and saved for the purpose of making suds 
for calicoes. 


Paint. 

To get rid of the smell of oil paint plunge a handful of 
hay into a pailfal of water, and let it stand in the room 
newly painted. 

Dag Poison. 

Proof spirit, one pint; camphor, two ounces; oil of 
turpentine, four ounces; corrosive sublimate, one ounce. 
Mix. 

To cook Turnips. 

A good way to cook turnips, ia to slice them thin and 

fry them in fat, as you would potatoes. 





Cure for the sting of a Bee. 
Saleratus wet with water, or fine salt applied in the 
same way. 


Wafers, nade out of red lead, and wheat flour. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its 
TWEL?TH volume. Since the commencement of this jour 
nal, each yeor has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It ia the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Ba.iou’s PicroriaL ia & weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of inte@fligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

(>> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

>> Itcontains portraite of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

{> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south 

{O™ It presents many large and elegant lListort -a] engrav- 





| tnogs, of seenes worthy of framing 


(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

I~ It cannet fail to delight and instruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

[7 The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pretoria! 

i It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

7” Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 


| making them familiar with all noted localities 


(> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 
with about ene thousand splendid engravings. pages each 

> Thus forming a paper original in ita design, ands 
favorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 





1 eubseriber, Ome year... ..cceecescscces ‘ #3 0 
4 subscribers, “ S bbvesccescccccscoeccocess MOUS 
10 “ © cntabe coven. DO 


Any person sending us terelee subscribers at the lest 
rate, chal! receive the thirteenth copy grati« 
Any postmarter can receive a copy ef the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate 
(~ Sample copies sent when desired 
Published cach Satvapat. by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mae 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
WHEN CHILDREN DIE. 





BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


When little children leave the sphere 
Of earth to dwell above, 

Attending angels hover near 
The scene with holy love, 


And take them in their arms, and bear 
Them to the angel land, 

Amid celestial glories, where 
Their infant souls expand. 


They are a thousand-fold more blest 
Than in their earthly form, 

And find in heaven a peaceful reat 
From every threatening storm. 


Like drops upon the early flowers, 
Attracted by the sun, 

Our little ones in Eden’s bowers 
Draw near the holy one. 





SONG. 
I gave my love a chain of = 
Around her neck to bin 
She keeps me in 8 faster hold, 


Whilst ’neath her lovely chin 
She carries links outside her heart, 
My fetters are within. —CAMPBELL. 





On wing of swan the holy flame 
Of melodies celestial came, 
— Iliad and Odyssey 
e to the ‘nue of the sea.—F. L. Stonberc. 








Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE bdcnt manent STORY. 


BY Mejias oO. arson 





One drizzly night, as I was walking slowly 
along my beat, wishing that I was not a single 
man and a watchman, but a married man, and at 
home snug in bed, a woman touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“ What’s in the wind now?” saysI. “A row 
in the family, or do you want a night’s lodging ?” 

I couldn’t see her face, for the very good rea- 
son that there was no light near, and she wore a 
veil over her features. The voice was so sweet, 
as she answered me, however, that I longed to 
lift the veil, for I felt sure she was handsome. 

“0, sir, you are the watchman, aint you ?” 

“Yes ma’am, or miss,” said I, wishing to be 
polite ; ‘is there anything I can do for you?” 

“If you wish to prevent a murder being done 
to-night,” said she, in a trembling voice, “ watch 
the empty store, number 96, closely, all night. 
Will you promise to do so # There will be those 
who will try to enter there.” 

I promised to keep my eye on the place, and 
asked her to tell me what she knew about it. 

“O, nothing; I know nothing,” she faltered, 
shrinking back. “I only suspect—but do be 
sure and watch the store.” 

And she hurried out of sight before I had con- 
sidered whether it was best to detain her. 

“ A murder !”’ thought I, “and in number 96 ?” 

It didn’t seem probable to me, for the store 
was empty and had been closed for over a year. 
It was an old building, and the owner was in 
Europe. Its last occupant had failed and ab- 
sconded, and was supposed to be dead. I at 
first thought, as I sauntered back, past the store, 
that the woman might be a little crazy, as we 
often meet such wanderers in the streets, and then 
I began to suspect that she might be in league 
with villains, who intended to rob some other 
place on my beat, and so wished me to be occu- 
pied in watching the empty store. I tried the door 
and windows, however, and found them fast, and 
then passed to and fro, keeping nearer the 
store than I should otherwise have done, when 
suddenly I heard the cry of “fire!” at the other 
end of the street, and immediately afterwards, a 
man, shouting at the top of his lungs, came run- 
ning past me. 

“Where is the fire ?” I asked. 

He mentioned the number and said he was go- 
ing to the nearest engine-house, and ran on. 

“Tt is as I suspected,” thought I, hastening to 
the further end of the street. ‘‘ The design was 
upon another store.” 

When I arrived at the spot designated, all was 
quiet. I stood in the middle of the street and 
watched both sides closely, but saw no sign of 
smoke, fire, or even alarm in the vicinity, save 
two or three night-capped heads which were pop- 
ped out of some windows, to see, like myself, 
what was not to be seen. 

“ Where’s the fire ?” asked they. 

“Tf you don’t know, I don’t,” said I, not a 
little nettled at the hoax. ‘It must have beena 
false alarm.” 

“ Outrageous !” said one of the nightcaps, with 
a growl. ‘ Waking people up in the middle of 
the night, and making them get out of their 
warm beds for nothing!” And he slammed 
down his window as if it was a misfortune that 
his house was not on fire. Luckily, the alarm 
had not spread, and the fire department were not 
victimized as they often are. 

“ The second time I’ve been hoaxed to-night,” 
thoughtI. ‘1 will keep my eye upon the next 
customer. I wonder if they take me for a fool.” 

Feeling very much like a fool, I walked back 
on my round, and having a sort of spite against 
number 96, which I considered hoax number one, 
1 kicked the door. 

To my surprise, it flew open without resistance, 
and I found myself sprawling across the threshold. 
As Ihad kicked myself down, I picked myself 
up, and feeling for the door, found that it had 
been opened during my absence. The bolt was 
wholly in the lock. 

“ Somebody has been here, that’s certain!” I 
muttered, and just then I heard a groan inside. 
I listened. The groan was repeated. At once 
I called for help, and getting a lantern, entered 
the store with half a dozen others. To our hor- 
ror we there found a poorly-dressed, middle aged 
man, lying on his back, close to a counter, his 
face bruised and bloody, his forehead awfully 





gashed, his dress torn; and as we tore aside his 
shirt, we found a deep wound in the region of the 
heart. He was groaning and panting from the 
recent scuffle. 

We raised him at once and asked him what 
had been the difficulty and who had assailed him ; 
but, though perfectly conscious, he refused to 
disclose anything, even his own name, and before 
we could remove him from that solitary place, 
he gasped, his head fell upon one side, and he 
lay a corpse, in our arms ! 

The investigation of the corouer’s inquest pro- 
duced nothing that could give a clue to the per- 
petrators; nobody recognized the murdered 
man, and he was buried in a nameless grave, at 
the city’s expense. 

This sad affair produced great excitement at 
that time, and you may be sure that I came in 
for a full share of blame. I was called incom- 
petent, stupid, a sleepy-head—as if a watchman 
could be everywhere at once, and know every- 
thing which was going to happen—and I believe 
two or three, who had a spite against me, were 
ready to swear that I was drunk on the occasion, 
and had shouted “ Fire !”” when there wasn’t any. 
Though nothing was proved against me, I threw 
up my occupation in disgust, and confined myself 
wholly to a Christian course of life—that is to 
work by daylight, and get natural sleep at night ; 
and three years afterwards I negociated for a 
comforter in the shape of a pretty wife, and 
became as happy as a decent man can be. 

Phe was just making a living then. My wife was af- 

ious and land I didn’t 
pon wish to be any better off ; when I began to 
see, or thought so, that she became melancholy 
at times, and I suspected that she was sick of 
her bargain, and asked her about it. 

“Did you ever love any body else ?”’ said I. 

“ Yes,” said she, sorrowfully. 

“Hallo!” thinks I, “I’m not going to be so 
happy, after all. Here’s another love come up, 
like the ghost of a dog.in-the-manger, to steal 
away the happiness it can’t enjoy itself. Who 
was it ?”’ says I, allin a pucker, “ and why didn’t 
you say so before ?” 

“Tt was my brother,” says she, dolefully. 

“Your brother? O, that alters the case. But 
I didn’t know you ever had a brother, and I 
don’t see anything in that to make you sad.” 

She burst into tears. Queer creatures, women 





are. 

“If you will promise to forgive me,” said she, 
 T will tell you all.” 

“T don’t know about that, ducky,” says I. 
“Tf you’ve been doing anythiug very wrong—” 

“Perhaps you wont think so,” interrupted 
she, “ for it was all out of love for you, and fear 
that you wouldn’t have me, that I didn’t tell 
you before we were married.” 

“ Out with it, then, and I'll see,” says I, a little 
roughly, “and don’t keep me on tenter-hooks.”’ 

“Do you remember—of course you do—that 
about three years ago, a woman came to you, 
one dark, muddy night, in the street, and told 
you that a murder would be committed if you 
didn’t watch a certain store—number 96 !”” 

“Of course I do, as you say; and the truth 
flashed upon me atonce. That unknown woman 
was my wife, and now she acknowledged it. 

* Heavens!” said I, aghast at the information, 
and I looked at her so that she turned pale and 
nearly fainted. 

“Don’t kill me with your looks,” said she, 
crying bitterly. ‘I did all for the best, and you 
shall know all.” 

You can imagine that neither she nor I felt 
very pleasantly about thattime. One thought of 
mine was, for a second, that I had married a 
murderess, or at least an accomplice of guilt; 
and then, even her very beauty, for she is hand- 
some, seemed loathsome to me. What if she 
had been a bad character ? for I knew nothing of 
her relations more than she had told me; and 
then the old proverb rang in my ears, “ Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure !” 

“You must know,” said she, in that same 
musical voice which had first attracted my notice 
on the night of the murder, “that on the day 
before that horrid affair, my brother came home 
from New York. He had been to sea, squandered 
nearly all his money in that city, and in some low 
tavern where he stopped, had watched by the bed- 
side of a dying man. That man told him that 
he had formerly been a prosperous tradesman in 
this city, but that things had finally gone behind- 
hand, and that he had been forced to fly from an 
examination of his affairs. What goods he had 
left had been seized, but he had concealed a 
thousand dollars in specie in a box buried in the 
cellar, on the night when fear of sudden arrest 
for fraud had caused him to decamp. Since then 
he had become a wanderer, not daring to return, 
and now sickness and destitution had come to 
avenge his creditors on him. He described 
where he had placed the box, and with his dying 
breath urged my brother to secure it and give it 
to those he had defrauded, in partial atonement 
for the wrong. My brother promised; but on 
coming home, he told me the story, and said 
that poverty had made the prize too tempting. 

“© You will not use the money yourself,’ said 
I. ‘God never prospers the dishonest.” 

«« Yes he does,’ said John, angrily. ‘If he 
didn’t there wouldn’t be so many rich people, 
and the poor would get their own.’ 

“T told him the money wasn’t his own, but he 
wouldn’t listen to me, and that very day he 
brought home with him two rough-looking men, 
and he agreed to give them a share if they would 
aid him in getting the money that night. Then 
they sent out for drink, and caroused and swore, 
and when John was asleep I heard them, in 
another room, say how mach better it would be, 
when he got the money, to kill him and share it 
between them. When John awoke, I tried to 
persuade him not to go, but he was furious and 
would not listen, and so I came to you as my 
only resource. OQ, if I had only waited there and 
given the alarm,” concluded my wife, moaning 
aloud, ‘‘ what happened wouldn’t have happened. 
But Ithought you would be there to prevent it.” 

I was astonished at this disclosure, and now 
suspected that the man who gave the false alarm 
of fire must have been one of the accomplices. 

“Why didn’t you appear as a witness against 
the men ?” I asked. 





“I didn’t know what might happen to me, and 
was afraid. The accounts in the papers fright- 
ened me. But I remembered your name in the 
reports, and when we became acquainted by 
chance, I recognized you, but feared to tell you, 
not knowing what you’d think of me. But now 
you know all. It has been a sad secret to keep, 
and often when you have spoken of the murder, 
I longed to tell you it was my poor brother, John 
Hagner, who was murdered. 

I comforted her as well as I could, and asked 
if she knew the men’s names; but she said she 
had never known, though she remembered their 
having said they had been sailors in the navy, 
and she thought at the time that they might have 
shipped in a sloop-of-war, which, shortly after 
the murder, had put to sea on a three years’ 
cruise. But of this, of course, there was no 
certainty. 

My wife seemed greatly relieved when she had 
revealed the secret to me, and I concluded that 
for a time, at any rate, I would let the matter 
rest between us; for I saw no good that could 
come from making it a public fact. 

Not long after our marriage I again became a 
watchman, traversing the same old beat. I 
believe I know every store in it. Never did I 
pass the old store—which still remained unoccu- 
pied, the owner still remaining abroad, and hav- 
ing no agent for letting it—without an un- 
pleasant sensation. Sometimes I felt curious to 
enter and search the premises, to see if the money 
was still there ; but I was restrained by the thought 
of the world’s censoriousness, and that my curi- 
osity might be construed injuriously. So I let it 
alone altogether. 

One evening, for all the world just such an 
evening as that when my wife first spoke to me, 
I was standing in a deep doorway, next to num- 
ber 96, and thinking of the fact that a sloop-of- 
war’s crew had been discharged that very day, 
and wondering whether the rogues had been 
among them, when I heard the sound of approach- 
ing feet, and looking out, and remarking that the 
two men approaching appeared to be sailors, “a 
little in for it,” I shrank back into the darkness 
and listened. 

When they got abreast of the store, one said 
to the other in a low tone : ; 

“My eyes, Tom, if there aren’t the very old 
store, looking as if nobody had gone into it from 
that time to this! And mayhap there haven’t 
been. Do you suppose the man died ?” 

“Shut up, Bob, and heave ahead, and let’s 
make the tavern. It wont do to be loose in 
talk while we’re in this port. The man dead, 
blast your eyes! Didn’t he get the knife in his 
heart, or near it, for deceiving us? If the store 
has never been open since that time, his skeleton, 
most like, is in there now. A bad job we made 
of it. Come along.” 

‘Might have been worse,” said the first speak- 
er, as they staggered along, and I heard some- 
thing muttered about “ necks stretched.” 

I followed, stealthily, at a little distance, con- 
vinced, from what I had heard, who they were. 
But who, thought I, will be a witness against 
them? 
ficient, even for circumstantial proof. Still, I 
resolved to mark where they lodged, and on the 
way I hit upon a plan. 

When arrived at the sailors’ boarding-house 
where they stopped, while they were drinking, 
gaming and swearing near the bar, I sent a man 
for assistance, and when it came the two were 
seized, without a word of explanation from us, 
and conveyed to jail. They made a desperate 
resistance, and were at first assisted by some of 
their shipmates, who were soon, however restrain- 
ed by the landlord, whose assurance that justice 
should be done was enough for them. 

We put the men in separate cells and allowed 
not a word to be said to them, and meanwhile I 
related my suspicions and the plan I p d 


My wife’s evidence would be hardly suf-° 


often rise from the dead to point out the guilty. 
And in this fearful case, though so long a period 
has elapsed, the skeleton of John Hagner is about 
to confront you, and see if your eyes are able to 
rest upon it, while we bring other and overwhelm- 
ing proofs against you! Look there!” 

Those present stood from before the guilty 
man, and he now saw upon the floor, near where 
the murdered Hagner had been found, something 
covered with a white cloth, as if a dead body or 
a skeleton lay beneath. 

“Shall we remove the cloth?” asked one of 
the officers. 

The question was superfluous, for the conscience- 
stricken wretch covered his face with his hands, 
held his head down, bent nearly double, and 
shrank back in terror, screaming out. 

“No, no, don’t, don’t do that! It is true I 
helped to kill him, gentlemen, but I didn’t stab 
him. Ididn’t. It was Tom Boarson who did 
that. I only beat him about the face, and if the 
man was alive, God knows he would say so this 
moment. Take me back to jail, gentlemen, it is 
horrible to be here. Take me back, O take me 
back, and I will tell you all exactly as it was; 
but don’t make me look at—that !” 

The wretch shuddered throughout his whole 
frame, his teeth chattered, and his eyes rolled so 
thatit was deemed best to comply with his entrea- 
ty, and he was again carried to the jail. 

The ruse I had conceived had proved effectual. 
Fright and guilt had so wrought on the super- 
stitiun of the man, that doubtless he might have 
imagined that ifthe cloth had been removed, the 
grinning skeleton would have stood up to accuse 
him! While he was under the influence of his 
fears, he was placed under oath, and stated that 
when the three had come in sight of the store, see- 
ing me, Boarson started the ery of “ Fire!” and 
as soon as I had gone, they entered by picking 
the lock. 

Hurriedly striking a light, they descended to 
the cellar, when Hagner abruptly refused to do 
anything more in the busi He rey i he 
had gone so far; said he had never committed a 
robbery, and never would ; and in spite of their 
expostulations and threats, he ran up stairs. 

Infuriated by drink and disappointed on the 
very verge of seizing the prize, they rushed after 
him, and swore that if he did not tell where the 
box of money was buried, he should not leave the 
store alive. Refusing, he struggled passionately 
to get away; an obstinate encounter took place, 
and the knife of Boarson closed the murderous af- 
fray. He fell, with a sharp ery, and they rushed 
from the store at once, and on the following 
morning hurried on board the sloop-of-war. 

When Boarson learned that his comrade had 
made this confession, he freely admitted all, and 
sank down on the cold floor of his dungeon over- 
whelmed. On the following morning he was dis- 
covered by the turnkey, hanging dead, to the 
bars of his cell! The other was brought to trial 
in due time, and was sent tu serve out the remain- 
der of his days in prjgon. 

When the story of the money was made known 
search was made for it, and at last. it was dug up. 
The creditors of the man who had secreted it, 
would have given it to my wife, but she refused 
it, horror-stricken at the idea of receiving what 
had been the cause of her brother’s death. 











Floral Department. 





[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


She comes—the first, the fairest thing 
ae Heaven upon the porta doth fling, 
winter's star has 
shed dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives as angels give—unseen, 
The violet.—Barry ConNwaAL.. 


Blue Violets. 
The common wild wood violet is susceptible of much 
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for their detection ; and on the following day it 
was app dand ad d, and at night put in 
execution. 

In the course of the day we visited them, and 
to the inquiries as to why they were arrested, we 
answered that it was for theft, committed on the 
preceding day. This was intended to lull their 
suspicions of the truth, and prevent, if possible, 
any premeditated defence against the charge of 
murder. I did so, and the men, relieved of their 
chief anxiety, laughed, cursed, danced and sang 
all day in their cells, confident that they would be 
able to establish their i of the sup- 
posed charge. 

One of the two, we discovered, in the course of 
a carefully worded conversation, was of a ner- 
vous and superstitious nature, and upon him we 
fixed as the instrument for the success of our strat- 
agem. At night he wastaken from his cell, sud- 
denly gagged and blindfolded, in silence, placed 
in acarriage, and conveyed to the store where the 
murder had been done, over three years before. 

Some dozen in all, officers and others, were 
present, the affair being kept secret from the 
public. When the door was closed, the bandage 
was removed from the man’s eyes, and he found 
himself, to his unconcealed horror and disap- 
pointment, in the presence of that stern and sol- 
emn assembly, and in that fatal store! I never 
saw remorse and affright so vividly depicted as in 
his glassy eyes and ashy complexion, and when 
the gag was removed from his mouth, he fell upon 
his knees and exclaimed : 

“O, sirs! What are you going to do with 
me ?”” 

“Stand up!” said the gray-haired attorney 
who had come with us. The man humbly 
obeyed, though his knees trembled, and two of us 
supported him, while the faint light of two lan- 
terns revealed the agonized workings of his soul 
in his features. 

“ Unfortunate man,” said the attorney, ‘‘ we 
have brought you hither by night, to place you, 
face to face, with the man you murdered in this 
store, more than three years ago.” 

“I did not marder him, it was—”’ 

“ Silence !” interrupted the attorney. “ You 
were engaged in the bloody business, and you 
vaialy thought that the judgment of God would 
not overtake you because the eye of man had 
not seen you, and you and your companion had 
had fied on a three years’ cruise. But the blood 


of the dered i log: Their spirits 











is ever 





imp in t 1 If removed to a rich 
garden spot in time the color and fragrance of the blos- 


som will be found to improve. When once habituated to 


“the change, they will be found to become very harvy, 


showing their blue, fragrant blossoms very early in the 
spring, almost as soon as the snow disappears. The blue 
English violets should be found in every garden, being 
valuable on account of its fragrance and early appearance. 





Dielytra Spectabilis. 
This is the finest herb ial in 


ester’ 8 Picnic. 


CG. Gent 








—The late Vicar of 
an the Rev. Dr. Latton, case oad to the last” 


Peech, veterinary surgeon 

& Mr. Peech, b, ow is it that you have not called Upon 
me rx pe account?’ 

said Mr. Peech, “I never ask a gentleman for 

es. ad 
‘ Tedeod, id eald the vicar; ‘ 
he don’t pay’ 

“ Why,” replied Mr. Peech, ‘after a certain time I 
—— that he is not a gentleman, and then | ask 

im ! 


* then how do you get on if 


RAR AAAS SAS AAS AS AAAS 


The following is no less startling than new. It is, 
vets from the pen of an unwedded “ 
Ms 


“Taat ~ down in rae proband, 
im wise I drew 


10's eadher for 80 Whe 6 girl, 
n make a gir! like you ba 


PE men affected with calico proclivities will please 


“ Solid Men of Boston.”\—The origin of this ex pree- 
sion has been traced to the following verse, se no bad 
advice, either, published in London in 1786 
* Solid men of Boston, make no long orations, 

Solid men of cena banish strong potations, 

Solid men of Boston, go to bed at sundown, 

And never lose your way like the loggerheads of London! 

Bow, wow, wow!”’ 


RA RAR mn nnn 


A boy some fifteen years of age went to a store to make 
a purchase of an article, but for the life of him could not 
recollect what he was sent for. After a long study, and 
of course scratching his head and biting his nails, a 
thought seemed to strike him, and he remarked to 
merchant: 

“0, you know what I want—I want some of that stuff 
that makes a biscuit hump itself.’’ 

The boy wanted yeast. 


Sa ah ah a mp nee 


Some years ago Mr. § er Sutton declared on 
occasion, *‘ if the honorable member does not vocteach the 
expressions fallen from his lips I shall be obliged to name 
him.” The threat took immediate effect, and the offend- 
er repenting conformed to order. 

* But suppose you had named him,” asked an inquir- 
ing senator, ‘‘ what would have been the consequence?” 

** Heaven only knows!’’ answered the Speaker, with an 
awe struck look. 

An actress in Paris sent word that she could not play, 
on account of the death of her mother. A day or two 
afterwards the manager met her dressed in flaming colors. 

* Ah,” he exclaimed ** how's this—not in mourning?” 

“It is not the custom to wear mourning for distant 
relatives.” 

* And you call your mother so?” 

*O, yes, she was in America.” 


A fanny story is told of a man who stole a five dollar 
bill out in Indiana. In order to lessen the crime, his 
counsel endeavored to prove that the note was not worth 
five dollars, it being ata discount The prosecutor said 
he knew the prisoner was the meanest man in the State, 
but he did not think he was so ali fired mean as pot to be 
willing to steal Indiana money at par. 


Archbishop Tillotson had, by some meavs, incurred the 
displeasure of Sir John Trevor. who had 1 been expelled 
from the House of Commons for several misdemeanors. 
One day, meeting Tillotson, he called out: 

** T hate to seean atheist in the shape of a churehmap.” 

“and I,” retorted the archbishop, ‘hate to see & 
knave in any stiape.”’ 

Some waggish chap who don’t appreciate a ride from 
Ogdensburg to Kouse’s Point, on the ‘ accommodation ” 

in n twelve hour: written with a pencil 
at the bottom of one of the time tables at the Douglass 
House: 





** Passengers are not ) ok ae to leave the cars to snow 
ball while on down grad 





RAO 


“ Shall I cel opty to some of the tomatusses,” inquired 
= young exquisite of a venerable — jan, as he rat 
ite him at one of our hotel ta 

**No, sir, I thank you,’ pom a the learned savant, 
“but [ll trouble you for some of the potatusses, if you 
please.” 

On one occasion a lady came on the stage exactly on 
the opposite side to that which her lover expected, aud 
pretended to see bercoming. The audience laughed, but 
he quickly recovered himeeif. 

* Ah! mademoiselle, vous voila! 1 saw you approach- 
ing in the mirror!” 


A fellow having been ‘‘sworn to the truth of a rtate- 
ment he had made, afterwards confyseed that the major 
part of it was false 

* Did ye not swear to the truth of it?” he was acked. 

** Yes,”’ he replied, ‘* but I did hot swear to the fulse- 
hood of it, and part of it was truth.’ 


Oe eeeeeenmee 


To make a young lady six fathoms pe! in happiness— 
give her two canary birds, half a dozen moonbeama, 
twenty yards of silk, a crinoline skirt, an ice cream, 
several rose buds, a squeeze of the hand, “and the promise 
of a new bonnet. If she don’t melt, it will be because she 
can’t. 

‘* Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the advice of 
an “old fogy ” bachelor to a youth who had consulted 
him on a choice between a girl with a cow and ove with @ 
pretty face—‘‘ for so far as beauty is concerned, there is 
not the — of a cow between any two girls in 
Christend 

All the Difference.—A quibbling writer of the last cen- 
tury quaintly observes, that when the cannons of the 
Lpatener began to war, the canons of the church were de- 

troy ** It was,” says he, ‘ first mitrum that governed 
the worid, and then nitrum; first Saint Peter, and then 


A Marrying Man.—Dr. ha Thomas, bishop of Sal- 
eed England, who died in 1755, was married four 
tim: The motto on his wedding ring, at his fourth 


, Was: 
“If I survive 
Tl make _— five.” 
Amy (to Rose)—Good -, heee=1) m afraid, from 
the way the man talks, that he is egg rior pect 
, Cabby (impressively )—Beg ! —n-n-not, hie, 





A native of China; a plant of neat dwarf habits when 
grown in pots; and about two feet high when grown in 
the ground. To cultivate it in perfection it must have a 
season of frost—will endure the cold of Canada, and 
come up in April, and flower splendidly in May. 





Fuchias. 

Repot as often as the roots reach the outside, or if they 
have a close, growing atmosphere, as a vinery, give them 
& final shift into a large pot. Most kinds do tolerably 
planted out, and capitally ifinu the shade, hence a piace 
should always be found for a few in the flower garden. 


Globe Amaranth. 

This plant, of which there are three common varieties, 
the white, purple, and striped, are desirable for their 
heads of flowers, which, if gathered before they are too 
far advanced, will retain their beauty several ears. The 
seeds should be soaked in milk several hours 





Purple Hyacinth Bean. 

A fine, tender annual climber, growing from eight to 
fifteen feet ins season Treatment very like the common 
scarlet bean. The two should be planted together—the 
blossoms producing a pleasing contrast. 

Cutting Flowers. 

Flowers should not be cut during sunshine, or kept 
exposed to solar influence; neither should they be col- 
lected in large buudles, tied tightly together, as this 
hastens their decay. 


Shrubs. 

If you can take up shrubs with » ball of earth round 
their roots, they do not feel the operation, and their leaves 
do not droop. Water each shrub after planting 





Pyracantha. 
An elegant shrub, with its clusters of red berries; and 
it looks gay during the autumn and winter 





Yellow Rose. 

Lady Banks's yellow rose is @ pretty climber, and flow- 
ers early in al! situations 
Pruning. 

Prune the white rose tree sparingly—they do not love 
the knife 





W.M., New York.—There is no special signification 
assigned to the tea rose. We are not aware that it is the 
same as the acacia rose 





a, hie Itsh onl: sal ght pedi- 
ment in speesh, Miss.” 4 7 rs 


Ike Marvel says, after hearing a dull sermon preached 
by a dandy, he arked a friend what be thought of the 
discourse’ He replied: 

“If they go on preaching in this way the grass will 
soon be knee wi in the streets of heaven 


A certain lady, ohn upon the dress of a recently 
bereaved widow, suid that * black silk became her ex- 
tremely well, but bo nibazine would have shown a deeper 
sense of ber loss 


A SHORT STRAW—BY QUILP. 
When parsons turn lawyers, the fact is, 
They leave off their preaching for practice.— Post. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled presperity and popuianty, 
has become a ‘ household word from Maine tg Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in fown and 
country, ali over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

G7 It is just such « Paper as any ther, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cirele 

7 It is printed on the finest satii-surtaced paper, with 
new type, and in # neat and beautiful style 

It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisemente in its eight super-royal pages 

CH It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

CH It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boxton 

(> It contains in its large. well filled and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line 

CH It nambers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

> Its tales, while they absor) the reader, cultivate 8 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

C> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost inraicniable 

C7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an he 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 

7 Its columns are free from politics and aii jarring 
topics, ite object being to make home happy 

>> It ie for these reasons that it has for years been #0 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVAKIAELY IN ADVANCE 


1 subscriber, vad hve aa 
4 subscribers, ° P 7@ 
} o 6 60 


Any person sending us tenets subscribers at the inet 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy grati 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to bie 
own address at the lowest club rate 
7 Sample copies sent — Gevire. 
Publisbel every Saturde 07 ” M. BALLOU 
No, 2 Winter Street, 
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[Written — for The Flag of our Union, and copy 
Tight secured according to law. } 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: 


—OR, THE 


RED CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 


A Story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 


[continvurp.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ON BOARD THE BRIO 


Ler us now return to the Phantom of the Sea 
which pursued her way to the eastward without 
encountering any more gales. In 
weather Captain Burke was carried on deck, and 
under the influence of fresh air and carefal treat 
ment his leg progressed rapidly. As dey en 
tered the Mediterrdnean, his brother Harry re- 
vived and would pass whole days upon the deck 
But he did not recover his spirits with his health , 
he would sit motionless and speechless for hours, 
gazing vacantly over the blue waves as they rose 
and fell, heedless of the varied phenomena that 
checker a Mediterranean voyage, With the re- 
turn of fair weather, the Phantom of the Sea had 
put on her brightest look, like some ocean bird 
pluming herself after astorm. Her decks glitter- 
ed like a ball-room floor—ropes were so neatly 
coiled and laid up as to be ornamental, and 
as the eye of the captain when he lay on his mat 
tress in fair weather ranged along the flush deck, 
he could detect nothing out of place to mar the 
harmony of the maritime picture. Then raising 
his eyes aloft, the swelling sails looked like so 
many piles of Alpine snow upon 4n overtowering 
mountain 

Meanwhile, our two friends, Rupert and Paul, 
denied the glorious sunshine, the free air of 
heaven, and the splendid panorama of the voy- 
age to the cast, endured their confinement with 
that fortitude which is the highest bravery. 
They suw no one but the black, and he was faith- 
fal and punctual in his attendance. His man- 
ner, during the first portion of the voyage, had 
been cold and distant, but ever since the storm 
and the setting of the captain’s leg, there had 
been a visible change in his demeanor. He fre- 
quently made respectful inquiries after the health 
of the prisoners, and added, from time to time, 
little comforts and luxuries to their supplies, 
suggested by his own thoughtfulness. 

One day, he lingered near them, and said : 

“ Young gen’lmen, few days more we come to 
Smyrna.” 

“ Well ?” said Rupert. 

“Well,” said the black, uneasily—* you tink 
sometime ob dose you leave behind you *” 

“Ay, Seadrift, often.” 

“ Fadder and mudder?’”’ said the black, in- 
quiringly. 

“We have both—and our mother’s heart is 
aching at our absence,” said Rupem. “ This 
affair may kill her, I fear.” 

“O, sar,” said the black—“why you come 
"thwart de cap'n’s hawse 1’ 

“We did not,” said Rapert. 

“ You wole his sweetheart,” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Rupert. “ The 
young ladies loved not Captain Burke and his 
brother.”’ 

“ How dat be?” 

“I know it— 


said the black 


is enough to say that Mr 





pleasant | 
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Bligh’s daughters have bestowed their affections | 


On us. 

“And ‘spose you was nebber to come back 7” 

“ They would go to their graves unwedded — 
mourning us as widows mourn their husbands.” 

Seadrift ponlered for a moment. “ Dat no 
like Dahomey gal. You no like Dahomey man 
Dahomey man tink one gal good as nudder 
Why you no tink like Dahomey man 1” 

“Tt is useless to argue with you, Seadrift,”’ 
answered Rupert. “ You cannot understand our 
feelings—but if we cannot marry those we love, 
and who love as, then welcome death.” 

The black became greatly agitated—he gazed 
on the brothers earnestly, and the big wardrops 
stood in his eves 


" anid he 
do you think our lives in danger?’ 


“ Dere’s only one way to save you, 
“What! 
asked Vaal 
“Ay, masea, dat I do 
say 80 ob Cap'n Buarke—for he save my life 


Sorry 


once, but I know him better die voyage den I 


éver did before Dere’s only one way & sabe 


yoursives from de wuet. Gib him your word 
ob honor dat you'll gib up dem gals 

* It cannot be t”’ 
and Kuper 
worth. 


said both brothers, in a breath 


—"life without love ia little 





li you were sent hither by your master 
© tempt us, tell him that we reject hie pro 
position.” 

“ Nobody sent me,” said the black, esdly—* I 


came myrelf, 0, young gen‘imen, | lub you bet 


worry am lto | 
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